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FOREWORD 


“The Irish in Britain” was the subject of the first 
special number ever published by this review. This was 
in September 1950. The intervening years have brought 
no new pastoral development in the approach to this 
question. Time, far from diminishing the proportions 
of the problem, has rather underlined and made per- 
manent its characteristics. 


The present symposium is based on the impressions 
gained by Father Bodkin, a distinguished writer and 
preacher, during the Jesuit Missions of 1953. We have 
invited two well-known English priests, Father Holloway 
and Father Hodgson, one from the London area and one 
from Birmingham, to comment on Father Bodkin’s 
article. Father Lane writes of life in Bristol, remembering 
the conditions the emigrants left behind in Ireland, which 
he knows so well. Father Gaynor, now returned to the . 
Irish mission, is in a position to remark on the way 
living in England brings out defects in our people that 
are not sufficiently remarked upon at home. 


The problem of the emigrant is no new one in the 
pastoral work of the Church. The tragic dispersal of 
populations following the recent war has called forth again 
the charitable concern of the Holy See, as witnessed in the 
Holy Father’s Exsul Familia, for such uprooted families. 
The nearness of the two countries and the sameness of lang- 
wage has possibly obscured the great differences that exist also 
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between life in Ireland and in England and the difficulties 
of ministering to Irish Catholics in Britain, many of whom 
do not wish to be integrated—on ordinary terms, at 
least—into English parish life. Not to admit the facts 
of the problem would be the first and final folly. To see 
it through a fog of nationalistic emotion would be at once 
irrational and unworthy of Christians, called to build up 
the body of Christ. 


No attempt has been made here to edit a symposium in 
support of any particular thesis. The contributors have 
been invited to speak their minds frankly and in no spirit 
of recrimination. It would be extremely simplistic to lay 
all the blame at the door either of the Irish or of the English 
Church. It is our hope rather that this symposium may 
help prieste on either side of the Irish Sea to understand 
the difficulties of the other and if possible cooperate in 
what must be—as indeed must all Christian living ee 
a combined operation. 


Our experience in editing this review during the past 
five years has brought the conviction of increasing under- 
standing and cooperation hetween the clergy of Ireland 
and of Britain. God grant that it may grow. 

THE EDITOR 


| | 
{ 
| 
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THE IRISH IN BRITAIN 
MATHIAS BODKIN 


le is with a sense of inadequacy that the present writer takes 
up his pen to give the Editor of The Furrow, at his own 

request, some thoughts arising from his scanty share in the 
Irish. Jesuit Missions in England. His experience, though 
supplemented by some similar work in Scotland and Wales, 
is exceedingly limited. Without the aid of his brethren he could, 
not really have come to conclusions sufficiently definite to 
deserve committal to paper. Even with their help these con- 
clusions, for which he alone is responsible, are necessarily 
tentative, and he is very glad to think the Editor may use them 
to provoke contradiction as well as possibly confirmation. 

A further word of apology may be added for writing on the 
subject at all. It is difficult to avoid a conviction that this work, 
like that of the Priest-Workers in France, has been too much 
publicised. Its successes, genuine enough, must fall into dis- 
repute and suspicion by extravagant statement. Tidings of a 
mission given to 50,000 workers in B. (where the Cathedral 
may hold 2,000) or a suggestion that in a fortnight’s mission 
the fathers hope to visit all the Catholics of a parish could 
induce, in those who reflect a little, contempt for the work 
or its method.. In general, of course, it is hard to. strike 
a balance between the sound -instinct that the work of 
God is not helped by ballyhoo and advertising, and the 
equally plain fact that many are drawn to the solid good works 
of a mission by the promulgation of what is afoot. The great 
rallies which year after year have filled Westminster Cathedral, 
the quite exceptional crowds which this year filled the churches 
to overflowing for the mission evening Masses, and thus fulfilled 
the Holy .Father’s purpose by providing special opportunities. 
for the Holy Communion of thousands, these could scarcely 
have been gathered by merely modest methods. This, therefore, 
is. perhaps the place to say a word of thanks and appreciation 
of the help given to the work by the daily Press in Ireland and the 
Catholic newspapers of both countries. Such a full-size picture. 
as the Weekly Examiner produced of the immense crowd of 
young people at evening Mass in Camden Town was widely 
inspiring in a paper which has a large English circulation. The 
constant support of the Catholic Herald. was typified by their 
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effort in motoring from Liverpool to Maestig a supply of Catholic 
Heralds containing Father Sheil’s article on the conversion of 
England. It was rewarded by the purchase in that small com- 
munity of many hundred copies. One fruit of the mission there 
may then be a revival of interest in a virile Catholic Press. 


With this warning then that the author’s experiences were 
too limited to lay down hard and fast general conclusions, at 
Teast on many points of interest, we must begin. Moreover, 
it is unfortunately true that he took no part in, and therefore 
cannot include in this commentary, the work done for the 
Irish in the labour camps and schemes which were so numerous 
in the immediate post-war reconstruction period. By all ac- 
counts this was work of urgent necessity and great difficulty. 
Perhaps, however, the need for it has now largely passed. It did 
not figure at all in the most recent mission campaign, and there- 
fore can be left out altogether in this survey. 


The first thought of all is how like these missions in England 
are to those one gives in, say, Drimnagh, Downpatrick or 
Drogheda. The general plan of the retreat is-clearly not altered. It 
is essentially giving the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius to a 
group of people. The differences in plan are slight, there will be, 
alas, far fewer of the laborious hours in the confessional than at 
home. This will leave more time for visiting. But the 
congregations have seemed very similar—large, attentive, and 
sometimes embarrassingly grateful’. What sort of people, then, 
does the missioner go to ? Well, just people like those at home. 
Good and very good, a few bad and a disproportionate number 
indifferent. Every now and then he gets as he would at home 
examples of quite unexpected zeal. In one London parish the 
missioner was told his penitent had come to the mission every 
night but two from Hastings on the South Coast, a distance of 
almost two hours rail and bus journey each way. Calling in 
another house where an Irish Catholic was married to an English 
Protestant and had three pre-school children, he was disappointed 
to hear the man declare he had only been to the Sunday morning 
Masses. “And why not to Evening Devotions?” he asked. 
“Well, Father,” came the answer, “I had to mind the kids, 


1Tf I save my soul I’ll owe half it to you and Father X,’’ whispers 
one man as he leaves. ‘‘God bless you for coming all that way to us. 
The has been like a taste of heaven,” reads an anonymous note. 
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you know.” “But,” said the priest, turning to their smiling 
mother, ‘‘wouldn’t you do that?” “Ah now, Father,” said the 
man playing his concealed ace, “how could she? She’s been there 
every single night.” ‘And I wouldn’t miss one for the world, 
father,” she said. “I’m getting the hang of what Catholics 
believe.” Nor was she by any means unique among non-Catholic 
mothers. Even the indifferent are often not so hardened in their 
ways as to resist the special occasion of grace a mission is. 
Sometimes it is a real hard case of long standing. One or two 
stand out in memory: an old man of over ninety whose last 
Communion was his first, the son of Famine immigrants, he 
had taught himself to read only at eighteen. All his life he had 
been handicapped by his want of all schooling. A pre-‘‘Ne-tem”’ 
Protestant marriage in good faith had carried him further away. 
His children had grown up Protestant ; yet he had once in a 
way been to Mass, could say his Catholic prayers and was firm 
on his Catholicism. It was, it is good to recall, chiefly due to the 
loving care of his Protestant children that he was, in his full 
senses, restored to the Church and received Holy Communion 
with a joy and fervour from his own priest, who had originally 
sought him out. Another case of an old Spanish lady was not so 
happy ; she lived apparently with bigoted folk and was afraid 
of them. It was a grand youngster from the R.A.F., a Giberal- 
terian, trained by the Irish Christian Brothers there, who used 
his brief leave to help his grandmother, who “prays all the 
time, Father, but has never to my knowledge made her Commun- 
ion. I would love her to have it.”” He got his holy wish 


It would, of course, be a mistake to judge the work by such 
exceptional cases even if they could be multiplied, as they might, 
be to tens and scores. One never knows whether this child who 
is still at Convent school, but who these years back goes neither to 
Mass or Communion, will yield after a little, and with sweet 
tears return to Jesus, or whether this hard-pressed good woman 
whose ten children make her tiny home a shambles and her 
life both squalid and contemned, will keep her promise and let 
the four last. be baptised. She did not. And hers is but one 
again of scores of lightly-given promises shat were comnplerols 


disappointing. 


While no missioner will neglect souls in need, be they Poles, 
Italians or, Englishmen, the work was intended for and 
in fact mostly done for men and women Irish by birth 
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or fairly recent descent. But it varied a good deal in 
this matter. In some parishes such as Camden Town, it was 
mostly the unsettled, the recently arrived and not fully assimi- 
lated one met. There were fewer children, few old people, de- 
plorably no parish school and a general air of impermanence. 
In others such as Lewisham there was a much more obvious 
air of stability. It is natural to ask how do the present generation 
compare with previous ones. Natural to ask, but perhaps as 
hard to answer as it is in Ireland—and might not the answer 
more readily be found there? Meeting Mr. Kelly from one of 
the Welsh valleys naturally sent up the shares of the old stock. 
God-fearing, good-living, with a real zeal and love of the Church 
he had weathered hard times. The church was six or seven miles 
from his remote village and he could remember when the best 
way to Christmas Mass was over a wild mountain ridge by 
lantern light. Now to the close of the mission he treated 
himself to a taxi, and filled it with children and grandchildren 
who were a credit to their upbringing. His final ambition— 
he and his son are skilled masons engaged in bridge building— 
is to cut in his spare time some of the stones which he hopes and 
prays may build the new church, for which a site has been ob- 
tained a mere three miles from his home. It will not be the 
first church he’s helped to build. Can we match that today, 
one asks? And after devotions one evening one goes into the 
small but proud and happy youth club of the same parish and 
among the young folk sees one big handsome lad clearly at home 
and popular. And what’s he wearing but his ‘Pin!’ And how 
long is he over that he has found his feet and his place in the 
parish so well? “Just three weeks, Father. I’m a joiner’s 
apprentice : 


Yes, one strong impression was necessarily made on one 
missioner by the three London parishes in which he worked 
this winter. The first was Camden Town. There Father Van 
Zuyt, a former parish priest, still lives and prays, though crippling 
infirmity has removed him from the cares of a parish over whose 
fortunes he presided for over twenty-five years. When he arrived 
his church was a little plaster board hall and his Sunday congre- 
gation scarcely a score. Now he sees the fine chureh he built 
beside a good presbytery filled to the doors at four Sunday 
Masses. The congregation is predominantly Irish, mostly 
born Irish. Indeed one of the Belgian Fathers (of the Con- 
gregation of the Missionaries of the Immaculate Heart) insisted 
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it should be called the Irish Church,. not the Belgian Church. ~ 
But in fact it is senses by three Belgian priests recently come to 
England. 

In Lewisham it was Canon Ward who in an equally long 
reign built in pre-war days the fine church whose tower sur- 
mounted by a flood-lit figure of Christ the King dominates a 
square mile of busy London. He has gone to his reward but 
his spirit lives on. The present pastor was one of his converts 
and the loyal and crowded congregations are a tribute to it. 
Father Le Warne at Tooting is still happily among his people, 
with whom he has been for twenty-five years, beginning as 
single curate-in-charge of a small out-chapel and now parish 
priest of a fine and inspiring church of his own building and the 
venerated pastor of a congregation numbering thousands. The 
seeds—three little seeds—have grown into fine trees. 

This sounds like a record ofsteady and satisfactory progress 
and indeed there is much to gladden the heart of the visiting 
Irish priest. But there is another side he cannot fail to notice 
and noticing to remember the seeds in the stony ground, and 
by the wayside, the prey of the fowls of the air. That stout- 
hearted warrior who tramped over the mountain to Mass had, 
as he told it, a single companion, but he left many at home. 
Even in a parish like Lewisham, which has an outstanding record 
of conversions, the lapsed and the near lapsed are woefully 
numerous. They have lapsed for the most part into complete 
irreligion. True in very recent times the Church of England 
has made a few acquisitions but it is still one of the few really 
clear and certain generalisations on the situation to say that the 
lapsed have simply lost first the practice and then the faith 
without substituting anything for either. Occasional protests 
that; having given up the faith, they still love and serve God in 
their. own way seem idle in view of are without prayer, mor- 
tification or religious zeal. 

Here is one of the strongest impressions the missioners or 
this missioner bore from the field. The lapsed have fallen away 
not from any neglect of their religious education at home, not 
from any serious emotional or intellectual difficulty, but from 
plain weakness of character. They have lapsed, as they are 
often frank enough to admit, because they will not tax them- 
selves with the minimum necessities of restraint and the minimum 
sacrifices of time and leisure in an atmosphere which makes no 
attempt to do either. It is not lack of catechetical instruction 
or imperfect instruction, it.is simply refusal to do what they know 
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is right. Nor is it a poor liturgical background that keeps them 
from Mass. They know and believe the essentials about the Mass, 
but they feel the usual dislike of early rising, and in a world 
where Sunday morning means a long lie in, they just won’t 
get up. 

There are of course admirable exceptions, individual and 
collective, and in every walk of life, to this falling off. Irish 
nurses have a splendid record though many English hospitals 
are still bigoted and full religious practice is often difficult. 
One heartening story in this connection was told by the parish 
priest of Tooting Bec. Some time ago a special guard was 
placed about the home of the socialist minister, Mr. Shinwell,. 
who lived in the parish. One of these men was startled to hear 
in the small hours of the morning the sound of advancing feet 
and voices off. As they approached however the group 
proved to be a number of chattering young women—more 
surprising than suspicious. ‘“‘What are they up to?” he asked 
his companion. “Ah, just going to church,” came the answer. 
“Don’t you believe it, mate,” said the man whose job was 
suspicion, “not at five in the morning they ain’t.” ‘They are, 
though,” said his companion. ‘‘They’ré Roman Catholic nurses 
from Tooting Hospital and they’re going to the six o’clock 
Mass.” “Well I’m blessed,” came the slow response. “And I 
suppose that’s what they call Catholic Action.”’ Certainly the 
Irish nurses have, as a body, done credit to their faith and 
country.! 

The Irish doctors, too, though one hears adverse criticism, 
are loyal and devout in a remarkable degree. Indeed in many 
parishes there is renewed the old alliance of parish priest and 
doctor as the natural leaders of their people. Skill and devotion 
has given the Lrish medical man an authority and a pride which 
in many cases has produced the very best type of Catholic. 

Here perhaps is the place to record one unpleasant but 
possibly significant experience. It was really quite disgusting 
to observe the number of young men who came to the presbytery 
cadging. They were not down-and-outs, many were well 
dressed and looked healthy youths. At one city presbytery I 
was told that in one day as many as six young fellows. who al- 
leged they were Irish called with one thin excuse or another. In 
another all three missioners had a similar experience, and one, 

* But, alas, Irish nurses in England have usually proved unable 


or unwilling to unite effectively in guild or sodality. erhaps it is a 
defect inherent in the life and not characteristic only of the exiles. 
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after being rather severely bitten, kept a record. He was 
approached for a gift or loan nineteen times in fifteen days— 
always by a young man proclaiming himself Irish and proud of 
it—no woman seemed to apply. What is the significance of 
this humiliating experience? Scarcely one of these young fellows 
can have been ignorant that every station and garage had 
ads. seeking able-bodied help, that unskilled labour was advert- 
ised for outside many premises in London and Birmingham and, 
one supposes, in other cities. They had in London only to go toa 
Lyons house and wash-up to earn their food and sufficient 
wages to meet with care a single man’s lodging and clothing 
expenses and leave pocket money for fairly ample leisure. If 
they really wanted that fare home they could have it by a few 
weeks, over-time work, which was available. But clearly 
they were the sort of unemployed who preferred to beg than to 
work in any conditions but those of their own ambitious choosing. 
It was to be expected that this sort would turn their back on 
turf, electrical and drainage schemes or farm labour and look 
for an easy and exciting life in England. 

An interesting case was that of one young man met in & 
train. He had worked for wages up to £7 in an Irish turf scheme 
during summer,and could have a house for 12/- or 15/6. Winter 
would have cut his wages to £4. He was single and went to 
England. Quickly getting a job laying cables, he found himself 
paying £3 a week to share a room and bed and supper. He was, 
he thought, much worse off, but had learnt his lesson. He meant 
to come back as soon as he could. These men were not tough or 
bad, just feckless and—from a religious point of view—poor 
material. 

To @ lesser degree many of the girls, though more inde- 
pendent and apparently happier, were the same sort. They had 
come to England because they were bored and unsettled. In 
many, perhaps most, cases they were doing work in England 
which they despised and refused in Ireland under worse condi- 
tions and for no better pay, if expenses were reckoned. But 
they did not, apparently, feel any more the inferiority complex 

. such work generates at home. The restlessness was not so marked | 
and disillusion had left in many cases a determination to put a 
brave face on it. For such a girl, lonely, depressed and hard 
pressed, the mixed marriage and the illicit affair had obviously 
special dangers. It was impossible not to wish that the Irish 
Government, despite all difficulties of administration or theories 
of liberty would prohibit emigration of teen-age {and not 
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early teen-age) girls except to join their immediate families.} 
They are for the most part unfit and untrained, physically and 
morally, to stand so sudden and violent a change of environment. 
There are of course many, very many, who overcome this handi- 
eap,-but even the nursing profession would gain if the entrants 
had attained, or were near, their majority. 


Taken by and large, the chief problem facing the missioners 
remained those of the lapsed and lapsing from sheer moral 
weakness. One priest at least was constantly reminded of 
Blessed Peter Faber’s opinion, that if he could have induced 
Luther to keep the Commandments of God and the Church 
and the obligations of his vows, his heresies and errors would 
have held no attraction for him. In most cases the Irish keep 
the faith till carelessness and ill-living kill or at least paralyse 
it. The missioner, therefore, is called on primarily not toinstruct 
or reconvert or arm controversially but to fortify and recover. 


- Much of this work is best done as it is in Ireland by plain, 
eloquent preaching. It is a great advantage to speak with a 
brogue. Congregations are numerous, attentive and quick- 
witted. Of course a certain amount of time may profitably 
be spent in answering the false assumptions about religion which 
they can sense all about them. These are sometimes offered when 
passion or inclination make the Law and the Commandments 
irksome, much as the character of the local priest is often the 
excuse for Mass-missing or the local ne’er-do-well at home. 
Some of the fathers giving the missions attached a distinct 
value to double-pulpit discussions, and the presentation of an 
ideal method for winning the lay man to an active pro- 
paganda for the faith. Such topics found eager listeners. All 
agreed that the Church in England. naust stand or fall by the 
example of the Catholic laity. 


. What to the mission priest then seemed the first priorities ¢ 
An improvement, not. primarily in the education of our emi- 
grants, but in their standards of conduct and character. For 
that. end, among many and perhaps more important measures, 
more and better missions in Ireland to raise the standard of 
conduct in home life and home training. Life in a world where 
aula 10% of one’s neighbours are Catholic, and many even 


s. cspteit taba inion was expressed. very stzot ly to the author by Mrs. 
Helen Murtagh, a Catholic member of the Commission aod a 
woman of the widest experience and wisdom. 
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of those Catholics lapsed, calls for real strength of character: 
It is unlikely that the strongest elements, the most constant 
and stable characters, will predominate among an emigrant 
section of any people, least of all of a people with no real or 
noble cause for emigration. For it is not, certainly, the loss .of 
civil or religious liberty, fear of extinction or even intolerable 
social conditions that sends them to England. To see the world, 
to enjoy an independence from family control or public opinion, 
to earn more money, to experience the excitements of city life, 
these are motives not inherently wrong, but. often merely 
worldly and often, alas, in case of those going to ep 
qensciously or unconsciously, operative and sufficient. 


Often the faith and a good upbringing can, and does, over- 
come all obstacles both among the post-war young folk and 
among the older folk who have withstood the heat of the day. 
And there was a real warm, perhaps exaggerated, gratitude 
among the priests and laity for any attempt to help. Non- 
Catholics too were almost invariably helpful, and sometimes so 
pitiably pleased for even a word of apology or thanks, if they had 
assisted the shepherd in his search for his own sheep, that one 
recalled a saying of Mrs. Booth Luce that every non-Catholic 
is always waititg and expecting something at every contact with 
a Catholic priest, even if it be only on a traffic island. “ 


But there were of course plenty of disappointments too. 
Visiting, often described as the test of a mission, could prove 
a barren business, not certainly by the test of the labour and 
prayers which a single soul is worth, but by the obvious impos- 
sibility of contacting by such piecemeal methods more than a 
proportion of any parish. And here too there was always 
to be remembered the harm done by visitation to those not 
visited from whatever reason for they, alas, so often unreasonably, 
resent this. It is the old trouble : Mission exercises, confessions, 
if the mission takes hold, must have priority. The time for 
these, the evening time, is, especially in the city, almost the only 
good time to visit. It is doubtful policy to wake the night- 
worker just off his shift. Most women seem to work or to find 


of the hon megs ie who wrote for them Handbook for Irish Emigrants 
1.C.T.S. It cannot be praised too highly and every 

ding emigrant should read it. 
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the care of a family a harassing rush. It is in an illusion there- 
fore to imagine that exhaustive or comprehensive visiting can 
be done during a short mission in circumstances where even 
permanent local clergy are, sometimes with the best will in the 
world, baffled by the shifting and elusive nature of the Catholic 
population. To use an Irish bull, the young man or woman in 
lodgings is very seldom in them.* 


How far then do the Irish Jesuit Missions in England go to 
solve these gigantic difficulties? The answer, alas, must be—not 
very far. Over and above the ordinary blessings which a good 
mission given in an Irish parish brings, there are in these mis- 
sions the special advantages of a renewal of childhood faith and 
memories and an appeal to the exiles’ love of Ireland which is 
bound up. with religion, and which brings some back to the 
practice of faith and strengthens others in it. That is nearly the 
whole story. 


. An attempt has been made to give permanence to the 
immediate work of a mission. The confraternity (the darling of 
all good missioners) as we know it in Ireland is exceptional 
in England.2 In Birmingham an organisation of such 
a confraternity in the Cathedral, not merely for the parish 
but the city, has not only borne fruit but increasing fruit. 
The numbers attending weekly are in themselves remarkable, 
and appear to be growing. The project won the praise and 
gratitude of the highest authority. Yet an Irish missioner will 
see in it a very limited gain. It is as if, instead of a dozen fully 
attended parochial confraternities, he collected in one city 
church a varying, if large, crowd week by week for devotions. 


To found and maintain good schools is a crying need but 
obviously it is not a missioner’s work. Something but 


3 Nevertheless, when all is said and done, the missioner returning 
time and again from contacting some boy or girl or perhaps a whole 
family that seemed to have lost heart or lost sight of the faith, will 
probably experience his greatest consolation (at any rate out of the 
confessional) in realising that he has carried the invitation of his Master 
into the highways and byways, and if he cannot ‘“‘compel them to come 
in,’’ many do so, not only willingly but gladly. 


2 In Coventry, Wolverhampten and Ni espe and in as many 
as 17 London parishes strenuous, and in many cases remarkably 
successful, efforts were made to begin or revivify contenteenttiy sodalities 
of one sort or another. 
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comparatively little has been done by us in the course of our 
missions to induce Catholics, well baked, half baked and hard 
boiled, to send their children to such as are available. 

It may however be here permissible to remind the reader 
that the problem of the Church authorities is not only, or 
primarily, to find the vast sums for school building and re- 
construction which a penal law, acknowledged unfair by the 
very minister who introduced it in recent years, imposes on the 
Catholic body. There is also the almost insuperable difficulty 
of obtaining building licences, quotas and the right priorities. 
Certainly great and generous efforts are going forward to make 
up the lee-way, but it is not surprising that the missioner fre- 
quently heard complaints of hardship. “I have to make eight 
journeys every day to and from the school because Rev. Mother 
says she hasn’t the premises to give a midday meal. But I 
can’t let the youngster go alone as there are nine busy crossings 
between our house and the school. No, there are no big children 
going to that school from our street.” It is well, therefore, for 
the Irish girl or young man leaving this country to reflect not 
only that across the water nine out of ten eligible young folk 
will be non-Catholic, but that, having married, they will most 
likely have a problem to bring up the children of their union in 
the true Church. 

Obviously occasional mission excursions by a small group 
will never go far to serve the need of this strange Anglo-Irish 
Catholic Church. More Irish priests lent or attached to the 
dioceses would do far more. A permanent Irish Mission house 
and staff in London, perhaps on the lines of the Missioners from. 
Enniscorthy, would be a help. It is hard to combine the welcome 
familiarity with Ireland and an understanding of the character 
and problems of English Catholics. It is still harder to be “fresh 
from the old country” and sufficiently rooted in England to 
understand its institutions. To be, so to speak, religiously 
bi-lingual is a difficult task—one, perhaps, beyond most men. 

Measured against the problem the results, despite most 
consoling episodes, remains comparatively very small, and. 
necessarily so. 

Once again the true policy seems to be to concentrate on & 
spiritual improvement at home—and therefore pre-emigration, 
to increase if possible the number of Irish priests working under 
ordinary English jurisdiction, perhaps at high or even top 
level, but in more regular circumstances. Irish priests unaided 
by special injections from home enjoyed the triumph of being 
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primarily and almost exclusively responsible for the Catholic 
Church in Australia and America. They could, given a free hand 
and generous backing, and aided by a constant reinforcement 
of the Irish element, do as much or almost as much for England. 


35 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin. BopKrx 


Comment on Foregoing Article 


EDWARD HOLLOWAY 


Father Edward Holloway writes of this problem as an 
English priest, attached to a busy London parish, sees it. 


HE realism and the quiet, humble friendliness which charac- 
terises Father Bodkin’s article is typical of the Irish Jesuit 
Missionaries as we met them and one reason for their 

success. Here at the “Elephant and Castle” we saw something 
— of the maelstrom into which the post-war immigrants were 
plunged. Into the stark, sad aftermath of the bombs and our 
own desperate shortage of housing there came the boys and girls 
from Ireland, dispossessed Poles, and a stream of unhappy 
refugees from Eastern Europe. They were soon joined by an 
unexpected influx of British citizens from the West Indies and 
es Africa. No Public Authority could have coped with it all, and 
- danger to faith and morals was inherent in the situation. 

5 In one sense there has always been an “immigrant problem,” 
for if all the Catholic immigrants into Britain in the last hundred 
years had kept the Faith, and their children after them, we 
would now number about a third of the nation. This is not 
smug complacence, there is special significance and a special 
danger in the present problem, but the history of Irish emigration 
' must be viewed in its full perspective. The record of the emi- 
‘ grant Irish Catholics in Britain and the white countries of the 
Commonwealth compares very favourably with national mis- 
sionary settlement elsewhere, nor have the priests who went 
with the exiles and those later born of exile stock been excelled 
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anywhere in the Church for priestly integrity and devotion to 
their people. 

When allowance is made for the initial difficulties of new- 
comers, I do not think the immigrants lapse for any other 
reasons than do our native born. Indeed, the really serious loss 
seems to be in their children and that not only in the case of 
those born of mixed marriages. 

The initial difficulties for newcomers have been aggravated 
by the war. The mentality of ‘‘couldn’t care less” is widespread 
among us, national morale still drags and the young Irishman 
or woman does not always find us sympathetic and hospitable. 
Immigrants from a peaceful countryside can hardly understand 
how badly we have been seared in body and soul by the war. 
Beyond the obvious scars and privations must be seen the 
countless infidelities forgiven in word but not forgotten, the 
legion of broken marriages and homes, the total confusion of 
mind and heart which demands—and means it—‘‘How can 
there be a God and, if there is, how can He care?” The anguish 
of France is perhaps the most poignant witness to this, the 
universal mood of Europe. 

The circumstances and the sufferings of the birth of modern 
Treland as a nation in her own right have put a certain distance 
between the English and Irish, which must be honestly recog- 
nised. This stage of development was inevitable and, in the 
circumstances, necessary but what is negative in it need not 
become permanent, nor do I believe that it will. The word 
“foreign” can be too assertively used, is taken to imply a lack 
of friendship and concern, and is countered with the drawing of 
a polite veil of aloofness and reserve across social relationships. 
In the event, both parties lost the comradeship they both desire. 
The large majority of immigrants into England will settle here 
and their children and, still more, their children’s children will 
be “English.” The anxiety of priests on both sides of the Irish 
Sea is their integration into the life of the Catholic community 
as members strong in the Faith. The members of “this strange 
Anglo-Irish Catholic Church,” to quote Father Bodkin; cannot 
regard an Irishman as an alien. Our blood mingles and our 
hearths and homes, our loves and loyalties are twined and inter- 
twined throughout successive generations. Not to be wanted 
hurts on either side. 2 

Here is the heart of the matter where the Irish Jesuits were 
concerned. They followed “their own’ with an obvious anxious 
love and they were rewarded with delighted gratitude. They 
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worked themselves remorselessly hard. At the same time they 
visited without distinctions and their message was addressed to 
all. Our English parishioners attended very well and were 
deeply appreciative. It has been queried whether these missions 
may not tend to segregate the immigrants into a community 
apart ? Whether that happened would depend largely on the 
men but the opposite was true as we saw it. The Missioners 
‘introduced’? the two elements to each other in a unique way, 
they were “religiously bi-lingual” and culturally so too, and they 
seemed to find no difficulty. To assess the advantages of a 
permanent base here is beyond my competence but, tentatively, 
one would think that they ought always in any case to be seen 
as priests come from Ireland, rather than as a settled mission of 
Trish priests working in England. To be liaison officers is the 
specific difference in their Mission. 

A practical consideration arises out of the Missions. We all 
remarked the thronged evening Mass and the quiet fervour of 
the people. Unexpectedly large numbers too are coming to the 
evening Masses on the feasts of Our Lady during Our Lady’s 
Year. Very many are young Irish people and men seem to out- 
number women. Some of them will not be able to get to Mass 
every Sunday. If we had evening Mass more often, perhaps 
even daily in large towns here, might it not greatly strengthen 
the spiritual lives of our people ? Some experienced priests think 
that the finer characters among the immigrants would try to 
maintain that tradition of daily Mass and even daily Communion 
which is the strength of Irish Catholicism and the best security 
of the Faith everywhere. 


The undertone of anxiety for the stamina of the young 
emigrant under the assaults upon faith and morals seems jus- 
tified. However, as was said earlier, the leakage seems greater 
among their children and this is important. I doubt whether 
there is in this a problem special to the young Irish immigrant, 
it seems truer to say that as he or she has never before met the 
full shock of the cultural pressure of an agnostic and materialist 
environment the results are more obvious. This is not to say 
that the problem does not exist in, or for, Ireland but, as yet, the 
pressure is much less. Nevertheless, if Ireland is behind the 
front line now, the tide of battle is surging in and she must be 
prepared. We are all in this together in a world grown small in 
place and time and there is no shelter or cultural immunity. 
Apart from the films and magazines the air too is full of voices 


and transcontinental television will be the next blessing of 
science. 

My inclination, therefore, is to weigh the emotional and 
intellectual factors more heavily. There will always be a moral 
problem and today there is added the challenge of the scientific 
agnosticism of a world-wide scientific civilisation and we have 
not found the fully effective answer to it. The process of corro- 
sion is not less “intellectual” because half unconscious and 
muddled. It consists in a real assent to beliefs and cultural 
views which shape men’s lives and lead them secretly to derogate 
from the teaching and authority of the Faith. When you get to 
know them really well they admit it to you. This corrosion by 
argument and insinuation goes on through all media of pro- 
paganda and is continued through the disjointed exchanges. 
of work, talks in the “local,’? and where women linger in twos 
and threes to talk about marriage and children. The lesson of 
Europe is that it is easy to be unprepared and brought to a 
spiritual Dunkirk and to refurbish the sword of the spirit while 
there is still time. 

We cannot hope to emulate the emigrant pioneers of a 
simpler age, much less convert modern England (where we have 
not got very far) without a theology and a technique more in 
line with the type of attack. To revert to the military metaphor, 
I fear our armament is rather light and our bullets are bouncing 
off the enemy’s steel. 

A fuller knowledge and love of the Faith through the 
Church’s liturgy is already being given but something too must 
be imparted of those treasures of theological formation and 
reflective prayer we lavish on our Church students. Mental 
prayer is especially needed in a literate age and here the Retreat, 
the Enquiry Group and Catholic Society lecture can supplement 
the basic training of the parish Guilds and Confraternities. 
We might teach the responsibilities of parenthood more explicitly 
and particularly the holiness which inheres in Christian mother- 
hood. In the face of the inroads of marxism the social apostolate 
in work needs no apologia. It calls though for a thorough forma- 
tion in knowledge and holiness and for social teaching with a 
usable edge rather than academic discussions. Even in school 
more might be done to develop in youngsters the “sturdy” 
virtues : the sense of integrity, principle and personal honour, 
loyalty to friends and to duty ; the scorn of the cowardly lie 
and the mean theft ; respect for law as the upholding of what 
@ man owes another in virtue of his neighbour’s dignity as a 
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man, a Christian and a citizen. This demands that the child or 
youth be treated with affectionate respect as a person but does 
not deny the discipline which is part of moral formation. In 
passing may it be said that whatever the theory, one has never 
known the teaching of the ‘“‘merely penal law” do anything but 
corrupt in practice. 

Yet the grand strategy of a Christian revival must be laid in 
our Seminaries and Catholic Universities. The world yearns for 
the vision of the Faith which presents Christ as the King, the 
Wisdom of the world and its Redeemer, Who binds all things 
and the processes of the universe into the unity of one economy 
in His Incarnate Godhead. In such a sweep of wisdom and love 
we can find for men the blueprints of a deeper synthesis yet of 
divine and natural knowledge and spur them surely to integrate 
more closely into one family in the brotherhood of Christ. So 
too can we teach them to work all together co-operatively 
according to the generous measure of the charity of Christ and 
not the minimum justice of natural theology, to develop the 
resources of the earth with the skills of the age for the fulfilment 
of all. We need a wider vista of thought and care to stay the 
steady erosion of faith and morals which has proceeded unchecked 
for a hundred years. We can demonstrate the existence of 
God more dynamically against the cosmic sweep of modern 
science and those concepts of evolution and development which 
define modern physics, biology and sociology, could be realigned 
from our scholastic doctrines of analogy, potency and act. It 
is distressing when these basic concepts are presented only as 
skittles to be bowled down. We have it from our own to seize 
the initiative from Hegel and Marx. We dare not miss the 
spirit of the age again, as we did one hundred years ago. | 

In every aspiration for the Faith the English Catholic 
looks towards Ireland as his natural ally. We need every Irish 
priest who can be spared for us and are glad to have him. The 
difficulties of cultural “bi-lingualism” are not insuperable. 
The Republic is viable, and whatever remains to be reconciled 
and completed, history will not go back on what has been 
consolidated. The tradition of a nation lives in those values by 
which in succeeding ages it measures itself to the needs, the 
knowledge and the potentialities of the times and grows to 
fuller stature by assimilating the good, purging the dross, and 
giving from its own creative synthesis to the common heritage. 
Here Ireland is no young nation but an ancient Mother Country 
throughout the English-speaking world. She must love her own 
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and, with them, we too have a claim on her. One felt something 
of this underlying bond as Father Stevenson’s asthmatic little 
car panted into the New Kent Road. “They were,” said a 
colleague, “such a thoroughly decent pair of fellows.” And so 
say all of us. 


EDWARD HOLLOWAY 
142 Rodney Road, Walworth, London, 8.E. 17. 


B. GERALD HopGson 


Father B. Gerald Hodgson is Administrator of St. Chad’s 
Cathedral, Birmingham, the city of Britain with— 
outside London—the largest concentration of Irish men 
and women. He comments on Father Bodkin’s article. 


HE Editor has asked for a comment from me on Father 
Bodkin’s article, “‘The Irish in Britain.””» Why me ? Because 
he wants, I think, the view of an English priest who is 
much concerned with the whole question. Let me say that my 
opinion is my own and not necessarily shared by my brethren. 

I have studied the article with interest and I must quickly 
assert that the Irish Jesuits are doing, I am sure, a fine job in 
England ; the effects of their work are obviously deeper than 
can be assessed by statistics or condemned by those who may be 
put off by mild ballyhoo. Like Father Bodkin, I have no ex- 
perience of hostels and labour camps in remote parts of Great 
Britain ; I am just one of about a hundred secular priests, 
working in a huge industrial city in the Midlands to which have 
flocked from all parts of Ireland probably fifty or sixty thousands 
of Irish men and women. 

Life may not be as sheltered here for an Irishman as it is 
at home but it can be so ; it depends upon himself. Non-Catholics 
outnumber him by eight or nine to one, so he must be exemplary 
in his conduct ; maybe the films are not so carefully censored 
here as in Eire, so he must be particular about his amusements ; 
the pubs are especially attractive to a man who lives in lodgings 
and who has merely a bedroom in which to relax, so he must be 
careful about his leisure ; newspapers report crime and sex- 
offences with greater detail than at home, so he must be careful 
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what he reads. Ht ita porro. But there is certainly no especially 
blatant or alluring wickedness here, no lurid night-life, nothing 
much worse, I imagine, than he could find in Dublin. His most 
‘violent and tempestuous enemy, as with most of us, he will 
find right within himself. The biggest temptation for an Irish- 
man in this country consists in the very fact that he is far away 
from the sweet influences of home ; human respect is a force 
in the other camp. 

But do let me whisper that the Irish here are in no sense 
being spiritually neglected. An Irish Mission is just one, and 
not the least important, of the many helps that are offered to 
them. We in England are grateful to the Irish Jesuit Missioners 
for their co-operation with us and their zeal. 

An Irishman arriving in this provincial city is at least 
offered the opportunity of living as full a Catholic life as indus- 
trial conditions will permit; he has every facility (perhaps, 
if he comes from the country, even more than he had at home) 
of practicing his Faith. In this city there are thirty-six well 
established parishes, offering to the new-comer all the amenities 
of parochial life and activity ; there is an abundance of Catholic 
schools and excellent new schools going up at enormous expense 
to accommodate a rapidly increasing Catholic population ; 
there are probably 150,000 Catholics within the city boundaries, 
a third of whom come direct from Ireland. In the central and 
older part of the city, where most of the Irish live, it would be 
difficult to find oneself further than ten minutes walk away from 
a church. There are plenty of Masses on Sundays and weekdays, 
evening Masses on Holydays and other feast-days, regular 
catechetical instructions at every Sunday Mass according to a 
set plan, numerous confraternities and societies with their 
evening devotions throughout the week. Moreover, in many 
parishes regular Irish social events have been organised as a 
normal feature of parochial life, once or twice in the week ; 
sections of the Pioneers have been set up and opportunities 
afforded for such purely Irish associations as the Gaelic League, 
the G.A.A., etc., etc. 

In practically every parish there is at least one Irish priest 
and often two or three ; in fact many have told me that here 
they have more contact with the clergy than they have at home, 
but this may have been politeness ! May I mention that it would 
be a tremendous help if priests in Ireland would let us have the 
addresses of their parishioners who come here so that we can 
offer what we have to give ? 
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The Irish who marry and settle down here are easily in- 
corporated into normal English Catholic life ; for these there is 
no special problem. But there is a difficulty about the many 
thousands who live in lodgings and who perhaps do not intend 
to stay here ; these have no great motive for particular loyalty 
to their own parishes ; they will go instead, and in large numbers, 
to any church frequented by their fellow countrymen, and here 
they meet their friends. It is not easy, in fact it is probably 
impossible, for the parochial clergy to keep careful account of 
these because of their rapidly changing addresses but priests 
do all they can to keep in contact with them. Perhaps the 
easiest way for a priest to meet them is at the parochial social 
gathering. In my own parish, on one occasion, the Wednesday 
evening social, after the Confraternity Devotions, was visited 
by an Irish bishop, who was interested in our experiment of 
holding a dance as a matter of course after the evening service 
and, I think, he was edified by it. These events bring young 
Catholics together ; in this parish, in two years they have been 
the occasion of more than a hundred Catholic marriages of people 
who otherwise would never have met each other. 

Unfortunately there are regular ‘‘Irish’”’ dances in this city, 
promoted, not by parishes nor by Irish societies, but by private 
individuals for profit and in no way influenced by the clergy. 
Dangers are manifest and we have our tragedies. But most of 
the Irish in this city take good advantage of the facilities offered 
by the Church ; they are prominent at Mass and the sacraments 
and they are an edification to their neighbours, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic. Among the many thousands of Irish here there 
are obviously not a few who are careless, often, apparently, not 
due to bad influences here, but careless from the start ; some are 
very slack and, alas, the notoriety of the misdeeds of a very 
few can become an embarrassment to their fellow Catholics and 
countrymen. 

There is no victimisation in this city either of Catholics or 
of Irish ; there is no real bigotry in the bad old sense. But 
religion is much discussed in places of employment and else- 
where and a Catholic must know his Faith. He must be able to 
defend it for his own sake and explain it for the sake of others. 
Dare I say that one does feel from time to time that some who 
come here may not possess a knowledge of their Faith com- 
mensurate with their piety ? I do not think that missioners in 
England or Ireland can solve this, but only the usual steady 
work of the parochial clergy and the schools. I strongly feel 
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that Irish missioners over here should put a great emphasis on 
doctrine and on the controversial religious questions of the 
day, as well as on moral conduct. I may mention in this last 
connection that it can be hurtful to staunch and sensitive English 
Catholics in the congregation and to their priests to have to 
listen to a tirade either from the pulpit or in private conversa- 
tion about “this pagan country.” We are so deeply conscious 
of much evident goodness that surrounds us. 

Father Bodkin is distressed about cadging and begging ; 
occasionally some find themselves in genuine trouble; but 
there are others who just drift from town to town without 
settling to steady work. Some arrive from Ireland, penniless. 
It is sad to meet mere youths and girls, alone and in this con- 
dition. There should be something in the nature of an Irish 
consulate in this city : our numbers warrant it and, in a sense, 
prestige demands it : it is strange that here we have a consulate 
even for small and remote Latin American States but no official 
from Hire. 

I think it would be unwise and unnecessary to establish, 
as Father Bodkin suggests, a permanent Irish mission house in 
England. The great advantage for the Irish missioner is that he 
comes fresh from Ireland, almost with news of home, a special 
envoy to his own people ; this is evidently what is appreciated. 

One regrets that Irish men and women must leave their 
native land. It is surely bad for Ireland ; but it is good for the 
Church here in England, where the clergy, both English and 
Trish, work hard together, without much thought of nationality, 
for the glory of God and His Church. 
B. GERALD HopGson 


Administrator of St. Chad’s Cathedral, Birmingham. 


THOMAS LANE 


Father Thomas Lane develops the difference in spiritual 
climate of the two countries. He is attached to the 
parish of Filwood Broadway, Bristol. 


N discussing this question it must be said at the outset that 
] a fair percentage of our exiles had already slipped from the 
path of rectitude before ever they left the Emerald Isle. 
_ One cannot help noticing in the press that sometimes when a 
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case comes up for hearing in court it is discovered that the 
defendant is missing and the judge is informed that he is gone 
to England. In other cases the plea has been successfully made 
that, “if his lordship would acquit,” the person would go to 
England—presumably to turn over a new leaf! What should be . 
realised by all concerned, of course, is that the Irishman who 
cannot go straight in Ireland certainly will not go straight in 
England. Again, there are those who go to England in order to 
escape an impending revelation of their misdeeds. And we must 
not forget the ne’er-do-well, parasites who, when the family 
bread-winner is put out of action, or the home is broken up, . 
find it necessary at last to do something for themselves in order 
to exist ; and who knows, England may provide the desired 
Utopia! Needless to say, not all our emigrants are misfits ; 
but it must be admitted that the percentage is higher than we 
usually allow for. 

So the problem really is how to explain the defection among 
the good and the greater deterioration of the not so good. 
Many reasons have been given but in a final analysis they can 
all be reduced to a question of changed environment. It is 
commonplace that the English way of life is very different from 
ours ; but how vast the difference and how enormous its effect 


on the Irish emigrant, is something inconceivable. He has left 


his family and friends ; he is alone among strangers in a foreign 
country. He has left the happy, easy-going atmosphere of 
Treland, which, in spite of its blemishes, is Catholic to the very 
core: He has come to a country which, in spite of the excellence 
of very many of its people, has an atmosphere that is materialis- 
tic and godless. No longer is he a vital member of a community 
but a mere cog in the wheel of industry. He is up about six 
o’clock each morning and, after a frugal meal, rushes from the 
austerity of a lodging-house to spend his day in some factory 
where life is even more austere. Back again to his lodgings about 
six in the evening for a wash, a meal and then—try to kill a 
few more hours till bed-time. What a life and what dangers! 
We may as well have a closer look at some of the dangers and 
difficulties with which such a man is faced. 


INFERIORITY COMPLEX 
The Irish worker arriving in England finds himself in a 
completely different environment. But that is not all. The 
important fact to be borne in mind is the re-adjustment which 
this necessitates ; he has got to acclimatise himself to the new 
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way of life. The result is a foregone conclusion. It was summed 
up in a very pithy way by the late Dr. Douglas Hyde, who 
declared once : “It is a well-known fact that Irishmen make bad 
Englishmen.” The Irish worker realises only too well that he is 
at a big disadvantage : he cannot hope to compete with English- 
men on their own soil—to hold his own with strangers in an 
environment of which they are the natural product. He is bound 
to be the odd man out. And sometimes he will be openly told so 
—whether through rudeness or insularity one cannot say. At 
any rate the fact remains that many a caustic thrust will be made 
at his Celtic reticence and upbringing, his soft brogue and his 
Trish bulls. 

Considering all these factors, is it any wonder if the Irish 
worker quickly begins to feel a strain and begins to think there 
must be something lacking in his character, with drastic 
consequences to his faith ? Perhaps this view (i.e. that inferiority 
complex is inevitable) may help to explain Father Bodkin’s 
observation that weakness of character is a noticeable trait among 
our workers abroad—not forgetting, of course, that we do 
export some ready-made weak characters. 


UNHAPPINESS. 

In mentioning this as a further stumbling-block for the 
exile, I have something more serious in mind than ordinary 
nostalgia. Perhaps frustration would be a better word. Though 
closely resembling the cause mentioned in the previous heading, 
it is in fact quite distinct. The exile has an inferiority complex 
in his new surroundings ; he has an intense feeling of frustration 
at being cut off from the old. And the effect in the latter case is 
even more deadly. 

Very few of those who leave our shores ever return. The 
reason cannot be new-found happiness and prosperity. In most 
cases it is simply a case of crossing the Rubicon and burning 
one’s boats. Thus many are driven to make the pathetic utter- 
ance: “I know I'll never go back now; but I’m sorry I ever 
came over.”” Return is out of the question for many reasons, 
particularly pride and the impossibility of recovering the former 
means of livelihood—it is not always easy to pick up the lost 
threads. But though the exile never returns he cannot escape 
the yearning for home. He recalls wistfully the absent relatives 
and neighbours; he reconstructs the once familiar scenes ; 
he thinks of a way of life that is still being lived in all its fulness 
and he contrasts it sadly with the strange emptiness of his own 
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surroundings. Life no longer holds much interest for him. He 
has been cut adrift from his natural heritage and he experiences 
deep down in his heart a frustration, or despair, that bears at 
least a shadowy analogy to the pain of loss. It seems superfluous 
to add that if a person is unhappy, frustrated and discontent, 
he can very easily grow careless in his religion. 

And there is a further consequence worth mentioning, 
drink. There is no denying that our exiles have quite a reputation 
for liquor consumption, but in most cases it is true that they 
visit the pub because they have no place else to go. It is hard to 
blame them if they adopt this means of drowning their sorrows. 


ITRRELIGIOUS ATMOSPHERE 

In writing about our country a well-known historian has 
stated : “In Ireland the other world seems but a step across the 
threshold.” And it has been said more than once that “Ireland 
is like one huge monastery.”’ These statements, in spite of their 
exaggerations, certainly emphasise the fact that religion and the 
supernatural are a vital element in Irish life. At every twist 
and turn of the day a man is reminded of the affairs of the soul. 
Thus he meets priests and nuns; he passes by churches and 
convents ; he hears bells ringing for Mass, the Angelus, etc. 
Over and above all this there is the religious atmosphere in the 
home, as well as daily contact with other people steeped in the 
Faith and reflecting it in speech and action. The pull, therefore, 
is in the right direction ; the whole atmosphere is et ae 
to spirituality. 

What a change then, and what a shock, when a person 
emigrates ! The pull now is in the opposite direction: (Poor chance 
for anyone whose guiding principle has been “to follow the 
crowd.”) The religious, atmosphere has disappeared ; God 
seems very remote; and materialism is rampant. Oatholic 
churches and convents are scarce. Rarely does one meet a 
priest or a nun. In fact, rarely does one meet a Catholic. In 
most cases, the exile will work with non-Catholics and secure 
lodgings in a non-Catholic house. Thus no moral support is 
forthcoming from any quarter; there is no sympathetic 
relative to see to it that he goes regularly to Mass and the 
sacraments. He has got to stand on his own two feet. Is it 
surprising, therefore, if many succumb to the _ secular 
influences around them ? 

Nor is it fair to say that the position of the exile is no more 
difficult than that of the English Catholic. The fact is that the 
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English Catholic was brought up in that environment and there- 
fore has been, as it were, inoculated against its harmful in- 
fluence. At any rate, he does not suffer the sudden shock which 
a stranger receives. And, furthermore, he usually has his family 
to sustain him. 
ANTI-CATHOLIC PROPAGANDA 

I have already referred to the canker of irreligious atmos- 
phere. But the faith of an exile is also assailed in a more positive 
manner, namely, by anti-Catholic propaganda. And this goes 
on constantly—at work, in the lodgings, during leisure hours, 
in the pub, as well as through the columns of the press, etc. 
The motive may be different, and the approach may vary, 
but the habitual harangue and inquisition certainly put one’s 
faith in the crucible. I suppose the most common objection put 
forward is: “One religion is as good as another. We all worship 
the same God. We are all going different roads to the same place.” 
And no doubt a good second is the “good works’’ theme : 
“Religion is all right if you feel that way inclined. But, per- 
sonally, I think that if you do good to everyone you have nothing 
to worry about.” Of course the field is unlimited: Catholic 
intolerance and moral teaching, the Pope, Confession, etc. 
Naturally a lot of the arguments sound very plausible, especially 
when expressed by people who are known to be good and sincere. 
At any rate the fact remains that, almost without exception, 
the Irish workers abroad are unable to answer such objections. 
They have no idea of Catholic Apologetics. But this does 
not reflect discredit on anyone. The truth is that all 
these people were reared in an atmosphere exclusively Catholic : 
there was no need for Apologetics. And even if such instructions 
were given they would have no practical significance and, 
therefore, would not be assimilated—particularly by the people 
who might need them afterwards. In spite of all precautions, 
therefore, Irish people going to England will continue to be 
shocked and non-plussed by the onslaughts made on their 
religion ; worse still, they will all be influenced to a greater or 
lesser extent by the objections raised ; and not a few will use 
these same objections afterwards in a feeble attempt to justify 
their own waywardness: ‘Father, I may not go to Mass but 
I do no harm to anyone and I think I’m better than a lot of. 
those who go.” 

MIXED MARRIAGES 

There is no need to elaborate on the dangers of a mixed 

marriage. But it may not be out of place to remind readers that 
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these dangers are magnified and multiplied when the whole 
environment is adverse, as it is for an Irish Catholic in England: 

Take just one instance of the difficulty as regards the chil- 
dren, viz., that the non-Catholic influence is preponderant. 
On one side you have the non-Catholic mother who is in constant 
association with the children and who, at best, can only give a 
negative assistance. But, as well as the mother’s influence, 
you have to reckon a host of non-Catholic relatives, neighbours 
and playmates. And on the other side you have one solitary 
individual, the Irish father, of whom, comparatively speaking, 
the children see very little. On him depends completely the 
Catholic upbringing of the children. His task is a formidable 
one. The odds are very much against him ; and, more often than 
not, he just will not make the effort. The result is that children 
—and father—are lost to the faith. 

There is another lurking danger in a mixed marriage and 
one which has proved the undoing of many an Irish person in 
England, i.e. immoral family limitation. This diabolic 
practice is becoming ever more widespread. The non-Catholic 
partner very often makes no secret of the fact, pretends to see 
nothing wrong in it, and puts forward the usual economic 
reasons. The Irish person may allow himself to be swayed by 
these reasons but he cannot escape the voice of conscience. He 
knows that because he lacks the necessary dispositions, he is 
excluded from the sacraments. His attitude quickly becomes 
one of despair; he gives up the Mass; and he loses all zest 
for spiritual things. 

While mentioning the problem of mixed marriages, I might 
add that 60% of the Irish-born in this parish married non- 
Catholics. And there is no doubt the percentage could be much 
higher if so many of the remainder had not married in Ireland. 


CHURCH ORGANISATION | 

- Because of the sparsity of the Catholic population in Britain, 

Catholic social life has to be created artificially by means of 

Church organisations. Apart from the utilitarian motive, 

however, clubs, societies, etc., seem to be part and parcel of the 

English way of life. But, whatever the reason, parish social 

life is usually highly organised in this country. There are men’s 

clubs, women’s leagues, youth clubs, committees, socials, dances, 
whist drives, etc., etc. 

So when an Irish person comes to live in an English parish 

he finds himself confronted with a veritable net-work of social 
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groups and activities. And the plain truth is that to the average 
Irish worker that kind of life is anathema.! Perhaps he makes 
one or two efforts to participate and feels lucky to escape without 
bursting a blood-vessel. 


The Irish antipathy to the social set-up in an English parish 
is increased by the racial divergence. Individual Irish and Eng- 
lish men will get on all right but the clash of outlook, etc., soon 
becomes obvious in a group or committee. There may be little 
external manifestation, but you notice the Irish members 
dropping out one by one. There are, of course, exceptions. 


It is understandable, however unfortunate, that Irish 
workers generally speaking, should show the same attitude 
towards religious organisations, e.g., S.V.P., Legion of Mary, 
etc. I observe with interest that Father Bodkin has an important 
footnote concerning this particular problem. In fact he extends 
the problem to guilds and sodalities. This raises a much more 
serious question, which I have been leading up to, namely, if 
an Irish worker is unable or unwilling to take part in any of the 
numerous Church organisations working actively in the parish, 
can it lead him to feel (or to being made feel) that he is only 
living on the fringe of the Catholic Church and induce him in 
the end to sever the remaining link—the Mass? Farcical as 
it may seem to a person in Ireland, I think it is a positive danger. 


SuNDAY WoRK 


Many people in England work on Sundays. The practice 
is seldom mentioned as a source of leakage from the Faith and 
yet I feel sure that it is a big factor in accounting for the downfall 
of many Irish people. No doubt some are forced to work but 
others elect to do so. Nevertheless, all offenders give 
the same excuse: ‘I’m working every Sunday.” They never 
bother about the reason or the possibility of obtaining 
alternative employment. And when you mention these considera- 
tions, the attitude seems to be : ‘‘We’re not in Ireland now.” 


1 There is a corollary to this question of dislike of Parish organisa- 
tion which may also be worth noting, i.e., that our exiles for the most 
part do not spend their leisure hours under the surveillance of the 
Church but wander round aimlessly from post to pillar, exposed to 
every evil wind that blows. 
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Incidentally, this attitude is adopted to justify many other 
abuses besides Sunday work and it is a bugbear for every priest. 


Here I must leave the queston. But I would ask every 
priest in Ireland who reads these lines to do his utmost to keep 
our young men and women at home. It is all very well to talk 
of our glorious missionary apostolate but who can deny that the 
majority of those who emigrate are the very ones who need the 
support of a Christian community in order to save their own 


souls ? 
Filwood Broadway, Bristol 4, England. 


THOMAS LANE 


EAMONN GAYNOR 


Father Eamonn Gaynor has had experience of the 
problem as it is seen on both sides of the Irish Sea, as 
curate in Co. Clare and during some years’ mission work - 
in Ilford, London. 


T the very beginning, I must express unqualified admiration 
for the spirit of the Irish Jesuit Fathers in going across to 
England to tackle the so-called ‘Irish Problem.” They 

have given an example of devotion to our exiles that many more 
of us might well follow. I must confess, however (and I am sure 
that Father Bodkin, self-deprecatory that he is, will not mind 
my saying this), that that same “Irish Problem” appears 
differently to me. Sometimes, of course, differences of view are 
merely apparent, due to differences of viewing-points—it is as 
an Irish priest who has had some years’ experience of parish-life 
in London I write—but some of our differences, at least, are 
fundamental. Perhaps the reader will bear with me then if, 
repetitive though it may seem, I set down another view of the 


“Trish Problem.” 
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But, first, a word in explanation and in self-defence. If I 
seem to have eyes for nothing but the shortcomings of our 
exiles, it must not be taken that I see no good in them. As 
doctors must focus their attention on the diseased parts of the 
body, taking the healthy parts for granted, so must I, by reason 
of the scope of this article and of the space at my disposal, 
concentrate on the faults only of the Irish in Britain. They have 
many virtues, far outweighing their faults, and I am aware of 
them, and am proud of them—but here I must take them for 


granted. 
THE “IRISH PROBLEM” 


When we speak of an “Irish Problem,” many of us, over- 
impressed, no doubt, by the dicta of certain myopic critics 
(not Father Bodkin), visualise thousands of Irish boys and girls 
staying away from Mass and the sacraments. But there we are 
wrong. While we admit that some of them seem to be able to 
shake off their religion as soon as they shake the dust of Ireland 
off their shoes, and with equal facility, we must hold that, by and 
large, there is no race at home or in exile, more faithful to Mass 
and the sacraments than ours. That may be the problem of 
other countries but it is not the main “Irish Problem.” The 
problem is rather that our boys and girls, while remaining 
faithful, make little impression on non-Catholic England ; 
they are a leaven that fails to leaven the non-Catholic mass as 
it ought. I remember, for instance, that somehow we depended 
more on the good English-born Catholic than on the good Irish 
one to bring us converts . . . there were non-Catholics who 
complained at being put off when they asked questions of their 
Trish fellow-workers and at being given the impression that the 
Catholic religion is a secret thing, not for outside ears . . . there 
was the Irish girl who triumphantly brought her husband for 
instruction (“my mother back home would kill me, Father, if 
she thought he wasn’t a Catholic !’’) and who left me to infer, 
on my suggesting that, now the ice was broken, she should look 
out for more converts, that she had no further interest in such 
matters. Above all, there is the fact that there are well over 
500,000 Irish-born boys and girls in England and if each of 
them helped to make one conversion even, there would be far 
more than the present 13,000 conversions per year. The “Irish 
Problem”’ is that our exiles, while keeping the Faith themselves, 
contribute far less than we might reasonably expect to the 
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spread of the Church in Britain. Like the man in the Gospels 
who got the one talent (and was condemned), they bury their 
Faith in the ground and do not let it bear fruit. 


CAUSES OF THE PROBLEM 


While we were justified, we believe, in reducing the whole 
“Trish Problem” down to one, since that one towers head and 
shoulders over all the rest, we would not be justified in similarily 
simplifying the causes. There isn’t one main cause ; there are 
several. We will examine each in turn, and we will begin with 
those that spring from our own deficiencies. Having duly ac- 
cepted our own portion of the blame, we can more properly 
invite others to accept their portion too. 

The first cause is that the Irishman suffers from an 
inferiority complex about his religion and, therefore, does not 
push it, and allows others to be under-impressed by it. There 
was the girl, for instance, who gave her friends clearly to under- 
stand that they must not mention religion in the presence of 
her fiancé. Was she ashamed? Did she think it wasn’t quite 
the thing? And, if she did, how could he be impressed, non- 
Catholic that he was? There are the thousands of Irish boys 
and girls who, without demur, tolerate being kept away from 
Mass every second Sunday by the hotels and hospitals that 
employ them. Their American brothers insist on time-off every 
Sunday and the institutions where they work do not have to 
close down because of their absence. And isn’t there more thought 
of themselves and of their religion as a result ?. Even the very 
tendency of the Irishman to have recourse to his fists when his 
country or religion is slighted, betrays in him a woeful complex of 
inferiority. Isn’t it only the man who isn’t quite sure of him- 
self, the drowning man with nothing under his feet, that panics 
and loses control? And if he betrays uncertainty, how can he 
lead others on to certainty ? 

The second cause is not quite unconnected with the first 
and it is that the Irishman fails to influence his associates be- 
cause he cuts, what one might call, a figure of inferiority before 
them. Observe, for instance (poignant bell-toll, is it not, herald- 
ing the death of our own native culture ?), his pitiful aping of 
English ways and accents. Who is likely to be influenced by his 
own understudy? Think of the figure he cuts in temporal 
affairs. He is nobody but Paddy-the-lorry-driver, or Paddy- 
the-bricklayer’s-mate or Paddy-the-drain-digger-with-his-feet- 
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in-the-mud-and-no-will-to-come-out. Compared with his bro- 
thers in America, how poorly set-up he is te inspire others to 
follow his lead! Again, think of him on St. Patrick’s Day, for . 
instance, and contrast him with the dignified, race-proud Irish- 
man on Fifth Avenue, New York, on that day. He is drunk 
and rowdy in honour of his country—wouldn’t it be wrong to 
imitate him? The average Englishman, whom he is supposed 
to influence, and that for the better, would not be seen in such a 
condition. 

Next cause. No Irishman growing-up can be convert- 
conscious, since 95% of his neighbours are Catholic. There is 
little we can do about that, I suppose, except to remind him as 
often as we can from our Irish pulpits of his duty of spreading 
his Faith. But that, away from the actual field of battle, can be 
as futile as training soldiers to shoot, using dummy-rifles. 

It is said that the Irishman does not spread his religion 
because he doesn’t know enough about it and I honestly believe 
there is some truth in the charge. I have heard even University 
graduates admit that their knowledge was quite inadequate to 
cope with all the questions they were plied with in the course of 
the day ; and I must admit that the Irishman does not know 
as much about his religion as the English-born Catholic of the 
same education-group. And yet, while that is true, it is also 
true—and here we have inferiority complex cropping up again— 
that he does not use what knowledge he has to the best advant- 
age. “If it’s only a goat itself you have, be right in the middle of 
the fair with him.” 

The Irishman is also said to be immature and to lack a 
sense of responsibility. He is treated at home, it is alleged, as a 
child, constantly under supervision, never being encouraged to 
stand on his own two feet and think and act for himself. (I 
recall the “lad’’ of twenty-eight whose parents refused to speak 
to him for a whole week because he drank one bottle of stout.) 
He leaves home and supervision, and even if he doesn’t, by God’s 
grace, run amok, he will still be stunted, never maturing into a 
responsible Christian man, conscious of his duty of keeping the 
Faith himself and spreading it among others. 

So much, then, by way of self-castigation. We know our 
faults ; we accept blame for them. But in this last cause, we will 
ask our friends of the English Church to share the blame with us. 
It is with great diffidence we do so and in the hope that the truth 
of what we say will be seen in itself, eg. gt 9 with any shade of 
bitterness or controversy. — 
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The Irishman does not fit well into English parish-life and 
is, therefore, an ineffective parish-unit ; and the reason for that 
is the present-day trend of policy of the English Church. That 
policy seems to be to free itself of all Irish association and in- 
fluence and to forge a distinctively English (Anglican, almost) 
brand of Catholicism. One of the first acts of a certain newly- 
appointed parish priest, a distinguished man, who is regarded as 
a leader of English Catholic thought, was to have the statue 
of St. Patrick removed from his church. That statue had been 
placed there thirty years before, in deference to the sentiments 
of those Irish labourers and domestics whose pennies and half- 
pennies built the church. Its original placing there was a 
symbol ; its removal was a symbol. He had it removed, not for 
artistic or utilitarian reasons but because, as he said, “this is an | 
English church!’ Now, that example is extreme, I know ; 
and yet, in what but degree does it differ from the following 
indications of policy ? The English Church, unlike the American, 
does not like to own up to its predominantly Irish origins. 
I have noticed, not without amusement, that while the friendly 
English-born priest will freely acknowledge his debt to Ireland 
to an Irishman in private, or to an Irish gathering, or to an 
Irish newspaper or periodical, he will seldom be found insisting 
on that debt before an 100% British audience. Again, the devo- 
tion life of the English Church seems to follow the Anglican 
pattern more closely than the Irish. (Perhaps the recent Rosary 
Crusade and the Confraternities Father Bodkin mentions in- 
dicate a change in this matter.) And again, the English Church 
is often quite unyielding to the social needs of Irishmen. I had 
the experience of asking for a parish hall for the Irish for one 
night in the week, as I saw they weren’t at home at parish 
dances, preferring to by-pass them and go right across London 
to commercial Irish dance halls. I was refused by the (lay) 
committee on the grounds that there would be drunkenness 
and rowdyism. I asked again, offering to supervise every minute 
of every dance myself, but I was still refused. ‘“‘Let them come to 
parish dances, Father, they are quite welcome.” So I left it at 
that. But I think the incident illustrates the policy : “Let the 
Irishman conform to our ways, let him (in effect) be other than 
himself, else we will not court him.” 

Let me emphasise, though, that the English Church is not 
hostile to the Irishman ; to give that impression would be to 
leave out of our reckoning that moderate, urbane and typical 
element of the English Church that is friendly, if reserved, 
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towards things Irish. The English Church is not hostile. Yet 
you will see that not-quite-thawed look on the Irishman in the 
chilled and rather exclusive club-like atmosphere of church on 
Sunday morning ; he means little more to the parish than the 
straggler who hangs back around the door and gets swallowed- 
up in the vortex of city life for the rest of the week. Is it any 
wonder, then, that he is less effective than he might be in the 
service of the English Church ? 

Now, the policies of the English Church are her own to 
adopt ; as true Irishmen we can only hope that they will be the 
policies best fitted to realise her glorious ambition of winning 
England back to the Church. In that spirit, then, and none 
other, let us ask : is it wise to leave untapped the vast resources 
of over half-a-million Irish boys and girls who are good Catholics 
in their own way ? Or is it quite wise to inoculate oneself against 
all Irish influence and that, so it would seem, with the purpose 
of being congenial to Anglican England and attracting a mori- 
bund minority into the Church * We would not have the English 
Church a mere imitation of the Irish, for then it could never be 
@ vigorous, living thing; it must be distinctively English. 
But the American Church is distinctively American, yet it 
glories in a rich Irish flavouring and shows every sign of being 
a highly popular Church, capable of attracting the masses, not 
the few, into its fold. 

In the end, of course, we ask: why does the Irish-born 
element, that constitutes so large a part of the English Church, 
fail to make its influence felt within the Church, no less than © 
outside it Is there need to go over all that again ? 


EAMONN GAYNOR 
Cranny, Ennis, Co. Clare. 


AMONG MEN 


Priests cannot live in solitude ; it is their duty to go 
among the people in the very heart of the town, where 
passion and vice are not only permitted but flaunted. The 
virtue of our priests must be very strong that they may 
withstand the onslaught of deceitful lust and the scourge 
of bad example. 


— BLESSED Pius X, 1894 
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THE SECOND EVE 
DENIS 


FTER Pusey published his Hirenicon in 1865 Newman wrote 

him a celebrated letter. He discussed the teaching of the 

early Christian writers concerning the Mother of God, and 
he said: “I do not wish to say more than they [the Fathers] 
suggest to me, and will not say less.’ It is an excellent norm to 
follow at any time ; because it is quite true that during the long 
stretch between the first Pentecost Sunday and the Council of 
Ephesus in 431, when Nestorianism was condemned, tradition 
had formulated, fairly unmistakeably, the outlines of the 
Catholic doctrine concerning the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

One may, for instance, flick over the pages in Rouet de 
Journel’s Enchiridion Patristicum, noting again the roster of 
familiar and sometimes famous names, from Justin Martyr 
and Irenaeus and Tertullian right down to the celebrated 
intellectuals and formulators of doctrine in the fourth century. 
The evidence for all the dogmas is marshalled there and can be 
estimated at a glance, the divine motherhood, the virginity 
before, during and after the Nativity, the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, the Assumption, the perfect sanctity of Mary. Less familiar 
to our eyes, perhaps, will be the passages which compare Our 
Lady to the first woman, Eve, and constantly refer to her as 
the “second” or the “new” Eve. é 

Yet it will be obvious that it is precisely under this title 
that the Mother of God presents herself most vividly to the 
consciousness of Christians during the first four centuries, 
that is Christians of the Graeco-Roman world. Indeed it might 
be said that the whole patristic teaching is heavily weighed 
towards the elucidation of two principal points, the contrast of 
Mary with Eve, and the perfect character of Mary’s holiness— 
her absolute stainlessness and innocence. A little reflection, of 
course, will show that in fact these two doctrines contain by 
implication, or in germ, all the other essential dogmas. The 
volume of patristic evidence, in the field of Mariology particul- 
arly, varies’ considerably for different doctrines. That for the 
Assumption for instance is less than slight. Quite temporary, and 
oftentimes quite local, considerations would control the emer- 
gence of a belief into preaching, or into controversy and dis- 
cussion. Prayers widely used, especially prayers which passed 
Bi the liturgy of the universal Church, are really, I suppose, 
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the best sort of testimony that can be adduced of early Christian 
belief ; and, in this connection, we have in the Carmina Nisibena 
of Saint Ephrem the Syrian (d. 373) a really invaluable docu- 
ment. They are hymns in praise of Our Lady, and the theme of 
the second Eve is always recurring. 

It should always be remembered that the first four centuries 
of the Christian era happen to be also the centuries in which 
Graeco-Roman civilisation reached its widest frontiers, and 
finally declined and fell. These facts naturally exercised a great 
influence on Christian history and on Christian thinking. The 
great minds of the Church were exposed to the intellectual 
climate of the time; and Christian communities were exposed 
to the political, social and economic tensions that made them- 
selves manifest. Instances of this are so numerous and so obvious 
that it is not necessary to illustrate. But one can very reasonably 
consider to what extent devotion to Our Lady in the early 
Church may have been shaped by contemporary conditions. 
Does the idea of the Second Eve, so constantly put forward, 
besides its obvious reference to Old Testament history, have 
any roots in contemporary psychology and preoccupations ? 

Chesterton, in his admirable life of Saint Francis of Assisi, 
had the conceit that it was only by the century of Saint Francis 
that the deeper stains of Graeco-Roman paganism had got 
washed out of the physical universe. It was all over. Ghristianity 
had finally triumphed, and humanity could begin again in the 
freshness of a new dawn. All creation, which had been so long 
in travail, had, so to speak, a new baptism, and natural things 
were clean and innocent again, birds, animals, trees and flowers— 
the whole colourful panoply of the Umbrian countryside, into 
which the saint fitted, and which he took to himself, almost 
physically, with all the wonder, candour and simplicity of a 
newborn baby. ; 

It is an attractive notion, and Chesterton elaborates it very 
skilfully. Furthermore it has that sort of transcendental insight 
which amounts to genius ; because the truth is that the Graeco- 
Roman world of the first four centuries, in which Christianity 
had to do battle against so many adversaries, was in itself a 
rather warped and ailing thing. To the Graeco-Roman civilisa- 
tion, conceived as a vital force, materially and intellectually 
shaping the totality, or what then appeared to be the totality, 
of human communities, (those that eventually found themselves 
within the Roman limes,) we may allot roughly a millenium, 
the thousand years, say from 600 B.c. to 400 a.D. And the 
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four hundred years in which Christianity triumphed, were really 
the centuries in which society began to break up, when a dim 
premonitory instinct made men permanently uneasy about 
everything. When catastrophic changes are at hand, human 
society will tend to behave like a sick animal, nervous, twitching, 
unable to rest, unsure of itself. 

Symptoms like these display themselves throughout the 
history of that single unified society of the Roman Empire. 
We must try to imagine a closely knit confederation of peoples, 
highly organised and urbanised, living in towns and houses 
rather better than ours indeed, inheriting a way of life that had 
gone on for so long that none other could seem possible, so that 
only chaos would succeed it. But we must also realise that 
feelings of uneasiness, discontent and futility were widespread, 
that there were deep-laid fears and misgivings about humanity 
and human achievement. The vigour was slowly but surely 
ebbing out of the thousand year old Hellenist tradition, and 
much contemporary thinking and activity was warped and 
strained precisely because many thinkers realised that civilisa- 
tion as they knew it was winding up. 

As one surveys the whole complicated pattern of those 
fateful centuries, one thinks of a map, or a landscape, with 
constantly shifting shades and colours. Christianity was faced 
with the task of revivifying human society, something that had 
become over-sophisticated, tired and well-nigh effete. What 
had to be brought into being was a novum genus in more senses 
than one. A sane view of man and of living had to be reinstated 
where a futile feeling had been growing that the whole business 
was @ meaningless mess, and where most of the intelligentsia 
had long begun to doubt whether such a view was at all possible. 

One has only to glance at the philosophic and religious 
movements which arose to challenge Christianity, especially as 
it began to emerge into power, to realise how symptomatic 
they really were. Nothing is so striking for instance as the 
ubiquity of the notion among thinkers that matter—the body, 
everything that is palpable to sense—is essentially evil. The 
Manichees have it to the most fanatical degree ; but it is part 
of the intellectual climate everywhere. All sorts of nostrums 
make their appearance, and claim their adherents, some admir- 
able enough indeed, some abstentionist, some escapist, some 
merely savage and barbaric. Within the Christian body itself, 
heresies are always stemming from one variant or another of 
this essentially destructive idea. 
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Even in the best school of: rationalist thinking that the 
ancient world produced, the Academy that was founded by 
Plato, it begins to run like a virus, especially in the later stages. 
Among philosophers of this allegiance, the stage of enlightened 
scepticism (so fashionable nowadays outside the Church) had 
already been passed by the third century, and the mysticism 
of Plotinus (itself a very admirable thing) was bringing in its 
train a host of rather pathetic absurdities. 


But the teaching of the Manichees was without doubt the 
most symptomatic thing of all. We know very little indeed 
about ‘this curious system, except that some bleak, fierce, 
desert mentality seems to have lain behind it. And we cannot 
forget that the greatest Christian intellect in the West, Saint 
Augustine, was for a time subject to it. In the history of his 
conversion, or reform, as it would be more proper to call it 
(because after all he was born and reared a Catholic), it is very 
significant that the doctrine of the Incarnation, Godhead being 
united with the body, made so much difference. It ran counter 
to an idea that had gained alarming currency. 

The body is of course, in very truth, inimical to the spirit ; 
and the major tensions of living arise from the struggle between 
the two. Christians taught that there must be unceasing war 
against the flesh, and that all flesh is grass. But the other idea 
was something altogether more sweeping. All flesh is not alone 
grass, but putrefaction, and it radiates evil. All matter is evil 
through and through. Was it perhaps disillusion with the achieve- 
ment of human kind, a sad summing up upon all that men had 
ever accomplished or perpetrated, that gave such currency to 
such bleak and annihilating notions ? 


In any case the central doctrines of the Christian teachers 
broke into the murky gloom of contemporary thinking like 
rays of sane and healing light. God Himself had taken flesh 
in the womb of the Virgin. He had redeemed human kind out of 
its iniquity by his Passion and Death. Only by recognising the 
primal guilt of all men by Original Sin, and then the remission 
of that guilt in the redemptive work of the God-man, Jesus 
Christ, was it possible to go on believing in human nature, or 
human society, or human progress, or in any of the things which 
give purpose to all that we observe around about us. More 
literally indeed than we can ever realise, looking back on it all 
from this distance, Christianity offered to the people of the 
Graeco-Roman world, to the masses and to the intelligentsia, 
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not alone a solution, a hope and a promise, but the only solution, 
the only hope and the only promise. 

The Blessed Virgin Mary, the young Jewish girl whose 
flesh and blood God had deigned to make His own, thus became 
for the ancient world, in a very real and observable sense, 
“our tainted nature’s solitary boast.’’ In her stainless perfection 
she was the answer to all the dreadful bias towards evil that had 
been set up in the annals of mankind, and indeed of womankind, 
annals that were fairly inglorious when they were not gloomy. 
One can imagine with what hope and enthusiasm people who 
were weary of observing the catalogue of feminine weaknesses 
could turn to survey the dazzling figure of the Jewish maiden 
who: had brought back those fresh and wonderful concepts 
of innocence and stainlessness into a tired world. 

Because the sort of contribution made by womanhood in 
Graeco-Roman history gave plenty of scope for cynicism about 
the daughters of Eve, to say the least of it. The celebrated names 
that people heard at school were so often celebrated as bywords 
for licence or cruelty, or viciousness in some domain : those 
notorious empresses on the Palatine Hill during the first century 
of the Empire, in the East figures like Cleopatra, or at best 
Zenobia. The Blessed Virgin Mary, by contrast, created com- 
pletely new and overwhelming standards. She was the peerless 
one, the undefiled, in whom all womankind found its justification 
once more. She was the new mother who gave hope and purpose 
to a human race that long experience had made to seem ir- 
retrievably blighted. 

Thus, for millions of Christians around the peripheries of 
the Mediterranean, whose background was Graeco-Roman, not 
Jewish (in a word, for the Gentiles,) she became, quite easily and 
naturally, the first woman again, the new Eve. Great numbers 
of such people might not readily grasp the symbolic character 
of Jewish history in the Old Testament, where Eve was a “type” — 
of Mary ; but they could and did realise that in the order of 
Providence the human race was having a new lease of life, that 
with Mary, the Mother of God, the world was beginning again. 

Gradually, of course, Christianity wrought a profound 
change in the Graeco-Roman word, even in the very character 
of domestic living and institutions. Homes that were modelled 
on the home of Mary at Nazareth intensified the quality of 
family ties and affections. Motherhood meant more than it 
ever had in the colder atmosphere of the pagan familia. It was 
in such homes that most of the ecclesiastics were nurtured who, | 
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from the second century to the fourth, journeyed to council 
after council to proclaim the excellences of the Theotokos, who 
wrote hymns to her and composed prayers to her. There is a 
new warmth and vividness in their language: the very power 
to feel and to express has undergone a transformation. 

So it is that in the long list of names which the theological 
textbooks reproduce in the section on Mariology, one cannot 
but be taken by the magnificence and the exuberance of the 
tributes. Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Ephrem, Jacobus 
Nisibenus, Epiphanius, Hippolytus—you will find all of these, 
and then in a grave chorus, the great names of the fourth cen- 
tury, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory 
of Nazianzus and Chrysostom. The parallel with Eve is almost 
universal. By the time of Saint Jerome it had passed into a 
proverb: ‘‘Death by Eve, life by Mary’’—he writes in these terms 
to Eustochium in the twenty-second letter. 

By those with the training of the rhetorical schools behind 
them the comparison is worked out in elaborate antitheses 
and with considerable ingenuity. This is Irenaeus :1 


-For as Eve was seduced by the word of an angel to 
avoid God after she had disobeyed His word, so Mary, by 
the word of an angel had the glad tidings delivered to her 
that she might bear God, obeying His word. And whereas 
the former had disobeyed God, yet the latter was persuaded 
to obey God in order that the Virgin Mary might be the 
advocate of the Virgin Eve. And as the human race was 
sentenced to death by means of a virgin, it is set right by 
means of a virgin. The balance is restored to equilibrium : 
a virgin’s disobedience is saved by a virgin’s obedience. 
For while the sin of the first man was emended by the 
correction of the First-born, the guile of the serpent was 
overcome by the simplicity of the dove, and we were set 
free from those chains by which we had been bound to 
death. 


The two virgins that came into the world immaculate, the 
word of Satan contrasted with the word of Gabriel, disobedience 
with obedience, death with life, sin with grace—these are the 


1The english versions from Saint Irenaeus and Saint Ephrem 
are those given by Paul Palmer, 8.J., in Mary in the Documents of the 
Church, London; Burns Oates, 1953. 
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terms of the comparison, and they are the considerations around 
which the thoughts of so many early Christians revolved in 
prayer. In the totality of human history, seen sub specie aeter- 
nitatis, the New Testament seemed to be working out a reversal 
of the pattern of the Old. It was only by reflection, by pondering 
its mysteries during their long journeys to Rome or to some other 
centre of ecclesiastical assembly by the Euxine or the Black 
Sea, that the Fathers of the Church came to see more and more 
the implications of the wonderful corpus of revelation which 
they. had within their custody. 

They wrote about Our Lady with almost infinite tenderness, 
because tenderness and affection sweetened all personal relation- 
ships in the homes where they grew up and in the circles where 
they moved. Consider Saint Augustine and Saint Monica, or 
Saint Gregory of Nazianzus and his mother, Nonna. And fur- 
thermore, belonging to the sort of world into which Our Lord 
had been born, and where Our Lady had lived for so long, they 
could visualise more easily as human personalities the Son of 
God Himself and His Blessed Mother. 

There is much that one might quote, were it not for the 
realisation that his breviary or his dogmatic textbooks make 
it so readily available to every priest. The verses of Saint 
Ephrem the Syrian, despite the vicissitudes of translation, 
deserve re-reading ever so often. He was born at Nisibi about 
306 A.D., almost certainly in a Christian home, and he was 


really a poet. 


With wonder have I contemplated Mary suckling the 
Nourisher of the tribes, who is become an Infant. In a 
maiden’s womb dwelt He who fills the world . 

As she nursed the Child, she caressed Him, fondled and 
petted Him with coaxing words ; and then she adored Him, 
saying, ““Bid me, my Master, embrace Thee. 

Mary i is the garden upon which descended or the Father 
the rain of benedictions. From that rain she herself sprinkled 
the face of Adam. Whereupon he returned to life, and arose 
from the mation who had been buried by his foes 


in hell . 


This is the language that you get again in all its reverence 
and freshness in the early English carols, when, as Chesterton 
says, the world was clean once more. He is quite right, I suppose, 
in his suggestion that the Dark Ages had to intervene as a 
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period of purgation and penance before the arts could flourish 
properly in a human society thoroughly healed of paganism. 
But: it is well to remember that the Christians to whom Our 
Lady was above all else the Second Eve, loved and revered the 
Mother of God with a near and familiar intensity certainly not 
surpassed at any subsequent period in the history of the Church. 
In all domains of ordinary life they were beset by pagan customs 
and institutions so old and so entrenched that it must have 
seemed they would always go on. In rationalist circles fifty 
years ago much used to be talked about pagan madonnas, 
Isis and suchlike, from which the Christian cult was argued to 
derive. It is true that communities whose forbears for a thousand 
years had worshipped Isis and Cybele and all the nebulous 
figures of the Graeco-Roman pantheon, substituted for the lot 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. The people who lived in that elaborate 
Roman world were wiser than paganism. That was why they 
became Christians. And that was why they set the Second 
Eve upon a pedestal where tradition in the Catholic Church has 
kept her all the time. 

DENIS MEEHAN 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


THE FoREMOST CHRISTIAN 


He who desires to live in Christ must open his heart 
to Christ’s Mother. 

For what we said above of Christ and the Holy Spirit 
is true, proportionately speaking and at her own level, 
of Mary. She, too, will not be separated from her Son. 
With all her being she reaches out to Jesus, as a river 
flows into the sea. Mary’s sole and constant thought 
is contained in the words she spoke to the servants at 
Cana: “Whatsoever He shall say to you, do ye.”’ She 
has no other message. At every one of her appearances 
throughout the course of history, in one way or another, 
has been heard the echo of this one sentence which betrays 
the secret of her soul. She is not only Christocentric, she 
is the foremost Christian. 

—MONSEIGNEUR L. J. SUENENS: Theology of the 
Apostolate, p. 23-24. Quoted by 
kind permission of the publishers, 

Mercier Press. 
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ROUND THE REVIEWS 


J. G. McGARRY 


URING the past months Catholics throughout the world 

have been following with concern and sympathy the 

events in France. The blaze of publicity thrown on the 
hundred odd Priest-Workers excited interest, not only in Catholic 
circles but among non-Catholics as well. The Man- 
chester Guardian, to mention one notable instance, reported 
daily and at length on the development of the Priest-Worker 
situation and the removals in the three provinces of the French 
Dominicans. Questions in the Chamber of Deputies, M. Mauriac’s 
protest, stirrings of Gallicanism—to understand these matters, 
of very considerable interest and concern to men of intelligence 
and to all who possessed a sense of the Church, one turned 
instinctively to the Catholic weekly Press. And in Ireland one 
found precisely nothing. Hardly an echo of these momentous 
events was to be heard in our Irish Catholic weeklies 
The Catholic Press of England, however, followed the events 
with interest and sympathy and The Tablet in particular 
reported in its excellent short documentation section the stages 
of the development and gave its readers, as well as two 
articles on the background to the Dominican crisis, a tempered 
and balanced appraisal of the situation, remarkable for a paper 
so little in sympathy with socialistic experiment. One heard 
many comments on the dumbness, by contrast, of our Irish 
Catholic Press. 

In an article in the February BLACKFRIARS (34 Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1) entitled “Second Thoughts on the 
Priest-Workers,’’? Father John Fitzsimons reviewed the history 
and development of this much publicised experiment, the 
Mission de Paris, which Cardinal Suhard decided to set up in an 
attempt to win back the industrial classes lost to the Church. 
In a sane and well-informed article Father Fitzsimons points 
out the dangers that lay in the way of these Priest-Workers from 
the start. ‘The choice of priests made by the bishops for this 
most delicate work was not always wise. Some priests were 
appointed by their bishops to this work because they did not 
fit in anywhere else. In other cases priests were appointed 
who had been active in the Resistance and who carried over their 
maquis mentality to their activity.as Priest-Workers. There 
were others who had not been in the Resistance, who wished 
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they had been and in compensation tried to make their apos- 
tolate into a form of resistance movement. Others who felt that 
the existing workers’ movements were not progressive enough 
attempted to lead their members further to the left. I myself 
eighteen months ago was present when a diocesan chaplain of 
the J.0.C. told his Archbishop quite frankly that if the in- 
fluence of the Priest-Workers on his Jocist leaders did not cease, 
he would be forced to resign.” 

Among the factors influencing the situation Father Fitz- 
simons speaks at some length of the organisation called Jeunesse 
de VEglise, led by the Dominican Father Montuclard. The 
leading idea of this group was that we are now in an age of 
transition and of waiting, “the age of John the Baptist.’? The 
role of the Church and of the apostle is to help on the change 
at the temporal level, in effect to support the proletarian revo- 
lution. This group had been trying for the past two years to 
construct an ideological background to justify the extreme 
positions being taken up by some Priest-Workers. Thus in October 
of last year the Cardinals and Archbishops condemned the 
movement Jeunesse de I’ Eglise. 

As is now well known the French Hierarchy have called on 
the Priest-Workers (no longerto be known by this name but to 
be called “the priests of the worker mission’) to leave 
their temporal engagements by 1 March. Quick on the receipt 
of this letter a manifesto, signed by 73 priest-workers, was 
published in Le Monde protesting against the decision. The 
letter bore an unmistakable Marxist tone and many who before 
had felt a certain sympathy with the priest-workers perceived here 
for the first time how real was the ground for the fears of Rome 
and the French Hierarchy. The pastoral of Cardinal Feltin, 
issued on 27 February, published in Documentation Catholique 
of 7 March, sets forth most convincingly the reasons for the 
action taken by Rome and by the French Hierarchy. The 
Church has intervened, the Cardinal states, not for political 
but for doctrinal and pastoral reasons. The course the bishops 
have taken has been followed “‘out of love for their priests and 
to safeguard in them the primacy of the spiritual.”” He adds 
these, perhaps necessary, words to vindicate the honour of his 
predecessor, Cardinal Suhard: “Certain people claim the 
support of Cardinal Suhard for all their temporal commitments, 
even for their personal political options and would make him 
one of their party in their present stand. I owe it to historical 
truth, no less than to the memory of my venerated predecessor, 
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to set.the facts right. On founding the Priest-Workers the Cardi- 
nal had only one aim, to evangelise the working classes and to 
bring them the Church of Christ through priests who would by 
the radiation of their priesthood complement the action of the 
layman.” Cardinal Feltin quotes a sentence from the “The 
Priest in the World,’ Cardinal Suhard’s celebrated pastoral, 
which has particular relevance to the present situation: ‘The 
temptation can be grave for the priest to undertake functions 
which are not his and for which only laymen have received 
the grace of state—even if his immediate ‘efficiency’ should 
suffer thereby. For the priest’s particular role is in no way to 
manage temporal affairs. He has no competence in these matters.” 

The suffering and anxiety that this affair has brought to 
France teaches a painful lesson on the true nature of the priest- 
hood and on the dangers of confusing true strategy with false 


tactics. 
Those who would wish for full documentation on this 


question will find a remarkably complete coverage of it in 
DOCUMENTATION CATHOLIQUE. The texts of the various state- 
ments by Cardinals Feltin, Lienart and Gerlier and of the 
French Hierarchy, the letter of the bishops to the Worker- 
Priests and of the letter of the 73 Worker-Priests to the Press, 
Radio Vaticana broadcasts and an abundance of comment from 
the French and Roman Press are to be found in the files of this 
excellent fortnightly journal. Four issues in particular (18 
October 1953, 29 November 1953, 7 February 1954 and 7 March 
1954) devoted a very large part of their space to this question. 
This fortnightly periodical supplies authoritative information 
on Church developments throughout the world and in addition 
translates (into French, the language of the periodical) signifi- 
cant articles from the most important European reviews. It 
has recently done this journal the honour of translating Father 
George P. Dwyer’s article on ‘Protestants and Our Lady” from 
the January number. Documentation Catholique renders a 
valuable service to the Church and deserves to be better known. 
(The annual subscription for readers outside France is 940 
frances. The address: Documentation Catholique, 5 rue Bayard, 
Paris 8e.) 

On 22 November 1903 Blessed Pius X issued his celebrated 
Motu Proprio on Sacred Music and the active participation of 
the people in the liturgy. In its October issue the English 
quarterly LrrurGy (17 Gregories Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks.) 
marked the fiftieth anniversay of this historic document by 
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devoting a special number to the subject. Recent issues of this 
journal have shown a welcome pastoral bias. Today it is 
being realised generally that the liturgy is everybody’s 
business and, especially, every priest’s business. Formerly 
from certain publications one got the impression 
of the liturgical movement as chiefly concerned with matters of 
detail—aumbreys and the niceties of rhythmic inter- 
pretation—that presupposed a monastic setting and temper of 
mind. Mediator Dei (1947) has given the liturgical apostolate 
@ new direction and this pastoral, parochial line is evident in 
recent numbers of Liturgy. The special number of October last, 
which treats of “Pius X and Catholic Worship,” has a number of 
fine articles, mostly the papers read at the Summer School of 
the Society of St. Gregory in 1953. Alec Robertson, Michael de la 
Bedoyere, Dom B. McElligott, Rosemary Hughes and Father 
William Raftery are among the contributors. An article by the 
Editor, Father J. D. Crichton, concludes a survey of 
the liturgical movement entitled ‘The Liturgical Movement in 
Perspective” with a sentiment which, I think, most readers of 


The Furrow will applaud : 


The immediate objective of the Liturgical Movement 
all over the Catholic world is to work out the implications 
of this teaching in the context of the parish, to reduce it 
to the practical order so that priest and people, inspired 
by the ideal of Christ’s community gathered in love and 
worshipping as the people of God, may give pure praise 
to God, may be drawn into an ever closer and stronger 
unity among themselves, and may carry to those outside 
the fold the good news of Christ’s saving word and work. 
In this way the Church will build herself up and go from 
strength to strength, and her members, thus grounded in 
grace and love, will be able to begin winning the world 
back to Christ. 

That at any rate is the ideal, though much remains to be 
done, and in the past many follies have been committed 
in the name of the liturgy. What is important is that three 
Popes have set a vision before our eyes and shown us the 
means by which we may attain to it. All that remains is 
for the members of the Church to do what is their plain 


duty. 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


J. G. McGARRY 
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CHRONICLE 


AMERICAN TV 


HE moment you begin to speculate, talk or write about 

television you find yourself involved in sociology, demo- 

graphy, characterology—anyhow in the study of people, 
their minds and the contents thereof. The temptation is towards 
the thesis. The title? “Television—a Religion” ; “‘Television— 
a Disease” ; ‘Television—a Hanged Nuisance.” Any of them 
could be written, thoroughly documented and proved to the 
hilt and the result would be a great deal of information and 
almost no growth of understanding. It boils down to this, 
that any study of TV would have to be prefaced by a study of 
“the American way of life.” The attempt to communicate that 
across the Atlantic would land us all in the dilemma of the 
ten men of Hindustan to learning much inclined, who went to 
see the elephant, though all of them were blind. Even if there 
were time and space for it, any kind of critical analysis of any 
American cultural phenomenon would be the height of nerve 
on the part of one whose experience is four months old. What 
follows will be a very sketchy, very personal, first impression, 
marred by prejudice, inexperience and heavens knows what else. 

There is no doubting American hospitality. I have been 
invited to more houses, many more, than I have time to visit. 
What is relevant is that I meet the same people in each one. 
Different people meet me at the door, take my hat and coat, 
give me food and drink and talk about their sisters, cousins 
and aunts in Ireland. But the people I spend the evening with, 
the people I really meet, are Arthur Godfrey, Roy Rogers, 
Bob Crosby, a group of children who form a “juvenile jury” 
and solve everybody’s problems. My coat taker, food bearer, 
presses me into a seat between a number of others, with whom 
I exchange conventional greetings. After that we all settle 
down to the main business of the evening, glasses in hand, 
watching. Sometimes it’s Faust, sometimes it’s football. Some- 
times, unaccountably, one of my silent companions rises, switches 
the knob and in the twinkling of an eye we are transported 
from routing injuns to being educated about invertebral, or 
maybe it’s vertebral, animals. 

Every so often there’s a fade out and then one of my old 
friends fills the whole space. He wants to speak to me personally. 
I am ruining myself with nicotine. I'll die of lung cancer if I 
go on like this. He has my salvation in his hands. His wonder 
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filter will save my life. There is another who uses a more forceful 
approach. “Don’t be chained by the hot cigarette habit,’ he 
shouts, as if I were two fields away. ‘Break that habit with 
Kools,”’ and he breaks a huge chain before my eyes. Or again it 
is a bevy of pretty dancing girls who weave their subtle charms 
about me and sing wooingly of the toothpaste that will help me 
win the heart of the Rose of Tralee, so to speak. But my favourite 
is the lady of generous proportions, who shakes a certain wonder 
drug over a very substantial meal and begins to reduce visibly, 
like a deflating balloon, while she eats. I write to the sisters, 
cousins and aunts to say that I called on Eddie, had a wonderful 
evening, met Jamesie, and Willie and so on. Whom did I really 
meet at the party? Senator McCarthy, Margaret Truman, 
Donald Duck, bishops and ballerinas, bathing beauties and 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 

“The thing about television,’ a sensible father said to me, 
“is this. It doesn’t bring anything that wasn’t there before, 
in films, magazines, radio. But before you could control your 
children’s entertainment, to a reasonable extent anyhow. Now 
you cannot. It flows in on tap.” 

Is it having a bad effect on children? “Yes,” answered 
almost everybody I asked—not many, admittedly. The bad 
influence is not all mental or moral. Parents are blaming TV 
for weakened eyesight and lack of exercise. In nearly every 
house I’ve found the children lying on their stomachs on the 
living room carpet, heads propped in hands, watching. The 
response to a parental summons recalls Ophelia’s description 
of Hamlet’s departure in Act 2, scene 1 : 


And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound, 

That it did seem to shatter all his bulk. 

And with his head over his shoulder turned 

He seem’d to find his way without his eyes ; 
For out of doors he went without their help, 
And, to the last, bended their light on TV 


The trite truism cannot be warded off any longer. Television 
can be of immense value, or the immense opposite, depending 
on how it is used—just like everything else, only more so. Here 
I speak from the consumer’s point of view only. The quality 
of the matter presented has not the same relevance as it has 
for example, in Irish or English radio. The reason is that there 
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are thirteen different channels and everythings gets presented. 
So that, even if trash preponderates (I do not know), there is 
still ample good for the selective viewer. (That assertion will 
later be qualified almost:to the point of contradiction.) Bishop 
Sheen and the stars of the Metropolitan Opera House rub 
shoulders with all-in wrestlers. Incidentally, of all the human 
activities presented on TV wrestling is the most degrading 
and immoral I have seen. 

Here I should like to introduce a book—Louis Kronen- 
berger’s Company Manners—A Cultural Enquiry into American 
IAfe, recently published here by the Bobbs-Merrill Co. The whole 
book is excellent. Its particular relevance here is that in a 
chapter on TV it crystallises a great many of the things that 
one already vaguely feels about the subject. Stepping off from 
the truism of the previous paragraph, Kronenberger advances 
the view that “in all that it is and ever hopes to be, television 
is simply a menace to America’s cultural and social life.” The 
first reason he gives is that it is “‘a constant temptation, grati- 
fication, time-killer, solace.””» Which is eminently true. Your 
chances of reading, or conversing, or thinking, in the same room 
with a television set are almost nil. It has killed conversation, 
or rather, the little that was left of conversation, he claims, 
but more than that “it is a blow to the life of the self. It is 
now the camera eye, and not the inward eye, that is the bliss 
of solitude.” 

He prophesies : ‘“‘A new race seems destined to arise, with 
a wholly new feeling about social relationships, about the need 
for companions or the nature of friendship. Courtship—for a 
new reason—will consist almost entirely of handholding. And 
people, as time goes on will communicate less and less with them- 
selves. There is thus the real problem, among millions of 
Americans, of ossified inner resources, of atrophied inner res- 
ponses.” That is going too far. Courtship shows no sign of such 
a decline, not by a long chalk. 

He cites commercial sponsoring as a lesser reason for calling 
television a menace. Less fundamental it is, but it is the one 
that strikes the first impressionist right in the eye and ear. 
In fact, high pressure advertising is about the most objection- 
able single feature of American life (moral considerations 
excluded). The ranting, hysterical, throat-ramming vulgarity 
of it has to be heard and seen to be credited. 

An opera is interrupted and in a straight row you may have 
boot polish, motor cars, beds, shaving cream, beauty bath-soap 
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and disinfectants, sung, danced and demonstrated practically 
to you before the culture is beamed on again. Some of the 
commercially imposed taboos are gems of asininity. On arecent 
show sponsored by Lucky Strike cigarettes, Winston Churchill 
was almost mentioned as a member of parliament. The calamity 
was averted in the nick of time and the title was changed to 
“member of the House of Commons.” The idea? Parliament 
is another cigarette brand. Can grand opera be mingled with 
this sort of thing? (That particular show probably wasn’t 
opera but the illustration holds good.) Can any cultural medium 
except a book be successfully brought into a family living room ? 
Is the substitution of pictures for thought the curse of our 
education and our culture ? We must stop here or begin one of 


these theses. 


St. Edmund's Rectory, 2460 Ocean Avenue, 
Brooklyn 29, N.Y. 


THOMAS TIMMONS. 


HOLIDAY SUPPLIES IN FRANCE 


Apes past five years during which it has been possible for 
Irish priests to undertake light duty as chaplains or in 

parishes have provided an excellent opportunity of gaining 
first-hand knowledge of that curious blend of logical thinking 
and steady illogical practice, meticulous order in all that con- 
cerns work or the home and chronic disorder in politics, in- 
domitable courage in repairing the ravages of two wars and that 
craven fear of manifesting outwardly any kind of interior 
spiritual life, which characterizes the average Frenchman as we. 
know him. A country of startling contrasts, high lights and 
deep shadows, intense fervour and faithless laxity, whose people 
are convinced that their distinguishing quality is mesure— 
moderation in all things—yet eat their jam neat and take their 
Scotch as strong as it can possibly be taken. 

On one point I am fairly certain all the Irish supplying 
priests would be in agreement, and that is in the generous 
hospitality of the French curés it has been their lot to meet. 
‘They willhavefound also that their hosts are no no means all 
enthusiasm with regard to the innovations provided by the 
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latest missionary and theological crusades. The crusaders are 
searching for a means of piercing the wall of pagan indifference 
that surrounds the masses in the great cities. An Irishman will 
probably say that what is wanted is more humble prayer : 
prayer in the home and the family ; prayer at Mass and on the 
occasional visit to church or chapel in town and country. \ 
A closer acquaintance with those problems can be very 
illuminating and instructive and the holiday supplies offer a 
means of acquiring it. All the better if the very light duty 
generally demanded can be combined with visits to the sights of 
which most provinces of France offer an abundance. As in 
previous years the list of the supplies will be communicated about 
Easter to the heads of the ecclesiastical colleges only and to 
priests who have already done substitute duty under this 
scheme in past years. The Presidents and Rectors of the Col- 
leges will no doubt kindly facilitate priests not on the college 
staffs who may wish to have particulars of posts available. 


JAMES O’CARROLL 


Curé de Marzy, Nevers (Niévre), France. 


WorxK 


We did not enter the priesthood to seek a life of com- 
fort. We must work! This is our duty. To be obliged to 
labour constantly and to be a priest are the same thing. 

We have the example of the apostles and saints and the 
spirit of the Church is expressed for us in the fourth pro- 
vineial council of Milan, which tells us: “Tilud autem 
unusquisque clericus saepe repetat : se non ad inertiam > 
neque ignaviam, sed ad spiritualis et ecclesiasticae 
militiae labores vocatum esse.” 

—BLESSED Prius X, 1889 


THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS 
FOR MAY 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. (John 10: 11-16) 
The Safe Enclosure 


The only fold within which we are healthy and safe is the 
Holy Church. In today’s epistle by St. Peter we read: ‘For 
ye were as sheep going astray but are now returned unto the 
Shepherd and Bishop of your souls’’ (I Peter 3 : 25). It is Jesus 
who is the founder of the Church and it is the Pope who represents 
Him to the end of time. 

(a) When Monsignor Felize, the Vicar Apostolic in Norway, 
was at the beginning of the mission of Tromsoe, a good Pro- 
testant asked him point blank : 

“Ts there still a Pope ?” 

“Of course there is,’’ answered Monsignor Felize. 

“Well, then,’’ replied the other, “Make me a Catholic at 
once.” 

The missionary was puzzled. He tried to pretend that he 
had not quite understood and that things must be done more 
ealmly. But the man insisted. “Nothing could be easier. The 
founder of my Church, Luther, said three centuries ago that the 
Papacy would die. But there is still a Pope. Therefore Luther 
must have told a lie and God could not have chosen a liar to be 
the founder of His Church. Therefore I turn to the Church which 
Luther never ought to have betrayed, the one that has the 
Pope.” 

(b) Chesterton in a very well known book tells of a man who 
went off to look for a land where he could be happy. He left his 
native country and sailed to various places and eventually 


‘landed in the place where the people seem to be most serene 


and most happy. To his surprise he found that he had 
landed in his native land. 

This is the journey that many Christians make when they 
go in search of change, distrusting sinners, drowned in remorse 
or longing for supposed liberty of the spirit. They, like the 
Protestants, leave the true Church, and go to desert islands or 
unsafe folds. Only by coming back to the unity of Catholicism 
and only by taking up again the intense life of sacramental 
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practice under the guidance of an infallible shepherd can they 
find peace for their hearts again, their real place in life and the 
pure atmosphere of “God with us.” 

(c) Do not let us be tempted to adventure outside the fold 
guarded by the Good Shepherd. Let us pray that all our brothers 
may come back from afar off, that none of us be drawn into 
leaving the Church as they do who lie down in sin ; and, further, 
let us pray that the sinners within the flock may change from 
hungry wolves into meek and happy sheep. 


Behind and Outside Us 


Further observation of the word of God illustrates the way 
in which the wolf behaves. 


(a) We have identified him with the devil who tries to 
catch hold of the lost souls. But he is not the only thing that 
constitutes a wolf for Christianity. At this time of Resurrection, 
when we have been restored by Confessionand Easter Commun- 
ion, we ought to look out for other wild beasts in ambush. 
They are sensuality, spiritual laziness, inconstancy in good, 
indifference, which subtly wants to possess us in every way, 
and passions which we ought to restrain by mortification and 
perseverance. We can free ourselves from any attack if we live 
integrally with the Church. : 


(b) Those people are also furious wolves who run down 
and persecute the clergy and who try to take away the shepherds 
in order to ruin Christian souls. Let us defend our priests. 
Nowadays we can really say that we have a truly saintly clergy 
with their infinite sacrifices and their good works, not to speak 
of the endless instances of bishops and parish priests who ex- 
posed themselves to danger during the last war to save their 
faithful even in a material way. They were dragged to the 
execution platoons, reprisals and mass executions. Yet 
they risked death as Christ did: “I lay down my life for my 
sheep” (John 10: 15). 

(c) Jesus, who died on the cross to save His flock, reminds 
us once more that there are other sheep in the power of the 
wolf of ignorance of the Gospel. These are not only the faithful 
who omit to become instructed in their own faith ; they are also 
the poor pagans and souls for whom it is not possible to know the 
Saviour. That is why the Church sends missionaries all over the 
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world every year, and asks us to support them by our prayers 
and financial help in order that they may be able to help other 
brothers to be re-united under the one Good Shepherd. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER (John 16: 16-22) 
Jesus the Man of Sorrows — 


If sorrow, as Meister Eckhart maintains, is the quickest 
mount on which to reach perfection, we ought not to hide the 
fact that many people do not understand it and, instead 
of profiting by it, take the opportunity through it of 
drawing away from the Lord. They try to pray and, seeing 
that their sorrow did not cease, lose faith in God and revolt, 
if they have not already left Him. 

(a) Jesus has told us to pray: “lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” that is to say, “‘donot let the trial be too great for us.” 
And as we know, the Omnipotent gives each one of us enough 
strength to carry us through any sorrow; you only need to 
pray with faith. But here one thing must be understood : we 
often ask for something which seems good to us whereas in 
reality it would be evil. The Saviour said on the mount of 
Olives: ‘Remove this chalice from Me,” and immediately 
afterwards: “nevertheless, not My will but Thine be done” 
(Luke 22: 42). We must have the strength to make our wills 
conform to God’s. He knows what is best. 

(b) Blessed John Tauler saw a poor cripple one day who had 
a terrible ulcer on his face and a body all deformed. He begged 
and the holy man said: “Good day.” 

“Thank you,” answered the beggar, “but I never had a 
bad day.” 

“T wished that you should be happy,” answered the Domini- 
can a little louder, thinking he had not understood. 

“Don’t shout,” said the beggar. “I understand quite well 
and I repeat that I am always happy.” 

Then he explained: ‘“You see, I have been ill since my child- 
hood. I said that nothing happened without God willing it. 
He knows what is best for me, therefore I have acquired the 
habit of never wanting anything that the Lord does not want 
and therefore, you see, anything He sends me coincides exactly 
with what I want myself. No, no, I never have a bad day.” 

(c) It is difficult to say : ‘‘Resign yourselves’’ to people who 
suffer. It is difficult to be like that poor cripple. In any case 
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Jesus, Who endured pains as horrible as His senses were perfect 
and delicate, has promised to be near us. Let us trust, let us 
trust. When He is there, there is joy. Vassilli Rozanov wrote 
in the middle of the last century: “To a real Christian and to 
any society living according to Christian ideals all suffering and 
all external pains have no more importance than the howling 
of the wind to people who are shut up in a warm, dry house.” 


Your Sadness Shall be Changed to Joy 


When Jesus gives us the example of a mother who 
cries and suffers in the travail of giving birth but who forgets 
all the pain when she beholds her baby, He thereby gives us 
clear assurance of the perfect happiness in store in heaven for 
those who have endured affliction for love. ‘‘And now therefore 
ye have sorrow but I will see you again and your heart shall 
rejoice and your joy no man can take from you” (John 16 : 22). 

_ (a) Is it permissible in a traveller who is supported by an 
infallible love to complain of the road, to curse the earth which 
bears him up and the sun which guides him? ‘In our life joy 
reveals heaven and sorrow achieves it’? (Lacordaire). 

(b) It is said of Alexander the Great that when he was 
sailing and was lost on the high seas, he smelt Arabia Felix 
from the fragrance that the winds bore to him. Then he and his 
men took courage; they redoubled their efforts and reached 
shore. Thus we in this sea of mortal life receive a feeling of 
security from that land where happiness is entire and complete. 
Let us redouble our efforts for good and overcome the ways of 


sorrow, having faith in God. 
(c) It sometimes seems in the torment of an unconsolable 


sorrow that faith in the Lord and hope in heaven abandon us. 
Let us then remember Christ’s saying: ‘Your sorrow will be 
turned into joy.” He said it for each one of us who loved Him. 
Let us believe Him. He has the ineffable reward for us to which 
St. Catherine referred when she wrote: “My soul enjoys sorrow 
because I can smell the scent of the rose which i is to open from 


the thorns.”’ 
FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER (John 16: 5-14) 
“Quia vado ad Patrem” 


The second part of the accusation te tai 
Gospel is about the proof of Jesus’s — that is, of His 


sanctity. 
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(a) The Holy Ghost will convince the world that the Master of 
Nazareth was not an unholy blasphemer when He was announced 
as the Son of God, that He was not the destroyer of the Law of 
Moses when He completed it with His new doctrine of love, and 
that He was not a mislead dreamer who wanted to lead the 
people astray and incite them to revolution. He was, in fact, 
the Word Incarnate for the Redemption of Israel. He Himself 
declared that He did not want to do away with one iota of the 
Ancient Law. He did not deceive Himself and He did not deceive 
others because God would never have given such prodigious 
proofs of His Word if He had been a liar. 

(b) The greatest testimony that the Holy Ghost gives us 
to prove that Christ was a just man, that is to say, dear to 
heaven and sincere in His affirmations of His divinity, are still 
the Resurrection and the Ascension. In fact, as He had predicted, 
Christ died and rose again by Himself to prove that He was 
God—a testimony that no man could ever have given and 
never will give. Moreover, He ascended into Heaven, glorified 
by the Father, Who thus gave assurance of it all. 

(c) If the Rabbi of Nazareth is a just man, then His followers 
are also just men. He who believes certainly in Him has received 
such a gift from Heaven and his faith full of charity by the living 
example of Christ, gives certainty to the true religion. Other 
great men have tried to establish relationships in worship between 
the Creator and the creature. But however hard they tried, 
they never possessed the real truth of Christ, that truth with 
which the Holy Ghost inflames our hearts and strengthens 
even the weakest of us to be able to defend it in martyrdom 
and live with heroic virtue. 


“Ht Docebit Omnem Veritatem”’ 


Thus the Holy Ghost, like a Lord Justice in worldly 
affairs, brings about the conclusion of some great trial 
and shows where the blame lies and where the innocence ; who 
is to be condemned and who is to be acquitted ; who is right 
and who is wrong. In the World v. Christianity, the first is 
found guilty. 

(a) Proof is easy. In the eyes of those who look at things 
from the world’s point of view Jesus’s mission appeared to have 
failed when His heart was pierced by a spear on Calvary. The 
leader had been eliminated, the apostles dispersed and the 
people already forgot all favours and signs in most bitter 
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faithlessness. And yet the world has been overcome by that 
death because the prince of darkness, who is the ruler of this 
world and who opposes Christianity, has been conquered by 
the Saviour, Who in dying has redeemed the whole world. 

(b) Further, Christ also overcame death because He rose 
again. He has given men the means whereby they may over- 
come evil, make reparation for their sins and partake of the 
divine life. The Holy Ghost will come and transform those 
poor fishermen into ardent missionaries of the good news. 
The seed thrownin every corner of the earth will bear the fruit 
of Christianity everywhere through its saints, who triumph 
daily over the demon. 

(c) The judgment made by history must therefore be this : 
Only those who do not want to believe in Jesus remain in their 
sin; the Founder of Christianity was a just Man; indeed He 
was the Messiah and the Son of God; by His death Christ 
destroyed the empire of Satan in the world. 

The Holy Ghost goes on repeating these things in our ears 
and the ears of all who want to listen. Come, O Most Blessed 
Light, come and teach us the whole truth. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER (John 11: 23-30) 
Prayer and Action | 


Naturally in order to be heard by our Creator we ought 
first of all to behave towards others as we would like to be 
treated by Him. It is absurd to entertain hopes of being heard 
when, for example, we nurse feelings of rancour for our neigh- 
bour, when we are thinking of putting some evil plan into 
action or when we have absolutely no desire whatever to put 
good resolutions into practice. The faith which supports prayer 
ought to be living, that is to say, expressed in good works. 

(a) We have good advice from the saints : to pray for one’s 
brothers is the best way of preparing oneself to receive the 
abundant grace from heaven. To pray for those who are dying ; 
for the hungry ; for those in spiritual crises ; for a sick man 
suffering far away—these are the prayers to which we should 
run in moments of great temptation. Thus do we forget 
ourselves and win the struggle by helping others. 

(b) But prayers are not prayers without action. When the 
Blessed Contardo Ferrini was going from Milan to Pavia, where 
he taught at the University, there was a man who noticed 
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that he was always absorbed during the journey and that he 
always ran away as soon as they got to the station. He tried to 
find out the reason for this behaviour and he discovered that the 
studious saint used to say the rosary slowly over and over to 
himself during the journey and as soon as he arrived at the 
station, he ran to put it into practice by an act of charity or 
some act of virtue what the meditation of the various mysteries 
suggested to him. 

(c) Let us be united when we pray to Jesus; all will be 
granted unto us. We will be able to accomplish great projects 
for our fellowmen; we can sanctify ourselves and spread 
truth and love. Jesus will work in us if we insist that He remain. 

At the end of the second world war some American soldiers 
who were billeted in a bombed German village helped the in- 
habitants to clear away the shambles and to repair the ruined 
houses. The most difficult task was the church. The walls were 
gradually caving in and the roof coming down. One day they 
put the pieces of a statue of Christ which had fallen off the altar 
together again. It was put back on to its pedestal and looked 
like new except that they had not been able to find the hands. 
So ihey put these touching words at the feet of the mutilated 
Saviour: “I have no hands but yours.” 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE ASCENSION 
(John 15 : 26-16 : 4) 


THE INNER MASTER 


It is only in Holy Writ, which is inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
that we can find the truth about our origin, our being and our 
end. All else should help us to orientate ourselves so that we 
may understand better, prepare us to welcome this heavenly 
illumination, and convince us how reasonable are the many 
mysteries which present themselves to our faith. 


(a) Man is like the intrepid hero Tagore talks of who carries — 


his clay lamp out into the open shouting to the people around 
about him: “T’ll light your fires for you.” 

But the first time he bumps against anyone in the street— 
or was it perhaps in a struggle !—his lamp is shattered. 

So he comes back at the dead of night, having given up his 
air of conqueror and presumptuous guide, and he prays: 

“Lighten me, O wits, because the guardian of my light was 
only made of clay . 


} 
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The Holy Ghost, whom we invoke today, is the indes- 
tructible fire, who will support us through life, lighting our 
path with his divine strength. 

One should often read the Holy Scripture, think about it 
with love, ask for wisdom from it and faith in the Holy Ghost, 
who by having inspired these i makes their truth absolu- 
tely certain. 

(c) “The Spirit of truth will guide you into all truth,” 
the excerpt from the Gospel (John 15: 26) reads. Listen to how 
clearly Bossuet explains the help of the promised illustrator 
of every truth : ‘Besides the disciplines which come from with- 
out, we ought also to have an inner master, (1) to make us 
understand intimately what has already been shown to us from 
without ; (2) to remember it in case it should be forgotten 
(3) to make us love the truth announced by Christ.. 
Making us remember Christ’s teaching means keeping Him 
present in our minds by means of the love we have for Him in 
our heart of hearts. The Holy Ghost inspires more love than 
science does. It is exactly by this means that we become dis- 
ciplined in the truth of God, as Jesus said.” 


“Let Your Works be Seen: 


The witness which the Holy Ghost bears to the Saviour and 
which we also ought to bear after Confirmation ought to be par- 
ticularily expressed by works. The Paraclete has brought about, 
and still brings about, marvellous acts in the just, now helping 
them in crises, now inspiring intuition to the furthest extent of 
human capacity, now suggesting resolutions and gestures which 
seem, humanly speaking, absurd and impossible. 

(a) Jesus called his disciples the light of the world and said 
to them : “Your light shall shine in the sight of men so that they 
shall see your good works and glorify your Father who is in 
Heaven.” It is undeniable that millions of Christians have borne 
witness of that light under the influence of the Hoy Ghost, 
in every field, at every time and in every place. 


(b) How is it possible not to attribute to the Holy Ghost 
certain enterprises of the Popes, the foundation of many religious 
orders, numerous acts of extraordinary penance done by the 
saints, vocations which seem miraculous—and then all those 
happy resolutions in the practical life of a great many Christians 
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who act almost unconsciously urged on by an irresistible force 
towards the fulfilment of even their smallest duties and in the 
realisation of evangelical teaching ? 

(c) The example of the Saint of our time, Maria Goretti, 
will do to illustrate them all. Her mother recently confessed to a 
Dominican that she had found a bead of the Rosary crushed in the 
little martyr’s fist. Her hand must have closed on it as the 
danger of the struggle came near. The Holy Ghost must certainly 
suggested the magnificent thought to her of saying a prayer in the 
face of temptation and it must have supported her during the 
struggle and transfigured this poor ignorant girl into a heroine 
of virtue and an indomitable soldier of the Lord. 


REGINALDO FRASCISCO 


THE SERMON 


We have far too much preaching and far too little in- 
struction. Have done with these flowers of eloquence; 
preach to the people with simplicity and piety ; give them 
the truths of the Faith and the precepts of the Church ; tell 
them the meaning of virtue and the danger of vice. Even 
people who according to the standards of the world are 
considered learned are very often surprisingly ignorant 
of the most fundamental truths of their religion and in 
some cases are not so well instructed as small children. 


—BLESSED Prius X, 1895 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PLACE OF THE CLASSICS 


EDITOR, 

The symposium on the place 
of the classics has set us all 
thinking. Your contributors, one 
notes, are distinctly reserved in 
their plea for a revival of interest 
in the Greek and Latin classical 
authors. And rightly so. 

Let us be honest and admit 
that sentimental and merely tradi- 
tional arguments carry little 
weight. . Those who direct the 
destinies of our schools, like the 
generality of mankind, are con- 
tent to let the old machine turn 
over, frowning disapproval on 
all who would tinker with its 
well-oiled wheels. Continuity 
in education, they urge, must be 
maintained at all costs. 

And yet one dares to ask what 
has the disappearance or restric- 
tion of the old classical education 
to do with the preservation of the 
spiritual continuity of Irish or 
European culture ? (Protagonists 
of the classics attempt to trump 
their opponents with the ace of 
this consideration.) Are spiritual 
and, more specifically, Christian 
values held in higher honour in 
those privileged centres of the 
classical tradition, say Oxford 
and Cambridge ? Rumour has it 
otherwise. 

We can get on without the 
classics but we cannot allow our 
spiritual and cultural heritage to 
be dissipated. Its preservation 
depends primarily upon the reli- 
gious education of our people— 
religious education understood in 
the widest possible context. The 
liturgy in all its splendour, sacred 
music and magnificent ceremonial, 
the artistic flowering of popular 


genius in the Romanesque and 
Gothic cathedrals and parish chur- 
ches, the painting, poetry, sculp- 
ture and drama of the Christian 
ages—these are the things that 
unite successive generations and 
are the common heritage of all 
Christian people. Are there no 
Christian classics to speak to us 
in a voice more familiar ? Latin 
we must have but surely the 
message of St. Augustine, St. 
Bonaventure, St. Thomas or St. 
Bernard is more relevant to the 
realities of the day. Let us intro- 
duce into the schools the great 
masterpieces of the Christian era 
and impregnate the mind of 
youth with sound and vital ideals. 
The gods of Greece and Rome are 
long dead. Christianity in two 
thousand years has inspired more 
noble works and even in transla- 
tion these have much to offer 
that is of supreme value to educa- 
tion. Dante’s Divine Comedy 
as a synthesis of medieval culture 
deserves closer acquaintance than 
the casual mention in history 
books. The Spanish poem of the 
Cid is an epic of adventure which 
distils the quintessence of Christ- 
ian heroism. What fine reading for 
boys! Camoens’ Lusiads is the 
Aeneid of the era of the Naviga- 
tors. And what of Shakespeare, 
the greatest classic author ? 
What we need to do as priests 
is to salvage what we can of the 
popular Christian traditions threa- 
tened by a cosmopolitan, secular 
and mechanically diffused culture. 
Perish the pagan classics if we 
can preserve the Christian. 
P. J. BROPHY 


Carlow College 


NEW BOOKS 


Christ in Our Time. Translated 
from the French by Elizabeth 


Belloc. Raoul Plus, S.J. Lon- 
don: Burns Oates. 1953. 
Price 9/6. 


IN TIME is a trans- 
lation of Comment présenter le 
Christ a@ notre temps, originally 
published in 1943. The French 
title makes it clear that the book 
is directed primarily to those who 
are in any way concerned with 
presenting the Gospel to others, 
though it would be a mistake to 
imagine that it is directed to them 


alone. For that reason the 
change of title was probably 
desirable. It would certainly be 


a pity to appear to restrict in any 
way the appeal of a book which 
has such important things to say 
not merely to every Christian but 
to many non-Christians too. 

The works of Father Plus have 
been a very powerful influence in 
developing a deeper Christian 
life in thousands of souls. As a 
spiritual writer he possesses three 
outstanding qualifications : a 
thorough understanding of the 
modern world and of its spiritual, 
cultural, and social problems ; 
familiarity with an extensive spiri- 
tual literature, enabling him to 
cite readily apposite thoughts 
and instances ; and the ability to 
treat of profound subjects in a 
simple and lucid style. The cen- 
tral theme, indeed one might say 
the only theme, of his books, has 
been the doctrine of sanctifying 
grace. He invites the soul to 
advance to a truly Christian life 
simply by turning its attention 
to the treasure it bears within 
itself, to the indwelling of the 
Blessed Trinity and the comple- 
mentary doctrine of our incor- 
poration with Christ in His Mys- 
tical Body. 

Christ in Our Time treats of 
the same ideas, but differs from 


the author’s other books in being 
concerned not with any one aspect 
of the life of grace but with a 
more or less comprehensive view, 
particularly in relation to the 
spiritual climate of our times. In 
a sense it contains all Father 
Plus’s earlier books: one might 
describe it in the modern phrase 
as “the essential Raoul Plus.’’ 
Since it is through and in Christ 
that the union with God through 
grace is effected, Christ is at the 
centre of this book, and in relation 
to Him the author treats in turn 
of the teaching and learning of 
theology and of how the theologia 
mentis may become the theologia 
cordis, the use of the liturgy, the 
characteristic dispositions of the 
Christian, the secular spirit in 
modern life, the duty of recollec- 
tion, the shared priesthood of 
the laity, the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist. Ranging thus widely, 
this is a much more compact 
work than many of Father Plus’s 
earlier books; there is no time 
for the leisurely roll-call of the 
sancti with which his readers 
are familiar, and the march of 
ideas is therefore speeded up, 
resulting in quite an embarras de 
richesses, to which many readers. 
will return often. The book does 
not, it is true, equal in power and 
intensity, nor in the brilliant 
illumination of a single theme, the 
remarkable pages on the same 
subject in Father de Jaegher’s 
One with Jesus but its scope is 
wider and its impact inevitably 
less forceful. Its greatest merits 
lie in other directions: in its 
unifying of many diverse ideas, 
its appeal to all classes of Christ- 
ians and even to non-Christians, 
and in a i optimism 
creating the splendid vision of a 
Christiandom renewed by living 
more fully the life of grace. 


If this vision is to become a 
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reality, however, there must be 
greater emphasis, in preaching and 
otherwise, on the great doctrines 
of the supernatural life. The 
world, inside and outside the 
Church, is waiting and the time is 
opportune. Father Plus_ sees 
unmistakable signs of a greater 
preparedness to receive those 
high doctrines in a new awareness 
of the value of the liturgy, a 
stronger sense of the social charac- 
ter of our religion, a growing 
consciousness of the identity of 
Christ and His Church, an un- 
paralleled growth of devotion to 
the Blessed Eucharist. In dis- 
cussing these aspects of Christian 
life, he is presenting to us in a 
form any layman can understand 
some of the finest fruits of Catholic 
thought over the past half-century. 
In addition to the points men- 
tioned, there are interesting and 
suggestive ideas on the combina- 
tion of the interior life with the 
active apostolate, the apparently 
meagre success of the Gospel, the 
cleavage between religion and 
life, and on Christian dogma and 
the supernatural life as sources 
of literary inspiration—all com- 
bining to make this modest little 
Summa of Father Plus’s chosen 
themes a book very much worth 


reading. 
KErvin McNAMARA 


Franciscan Life in Christ. Mark 
Stier, O.F.M., Cap. Paterson, 
New Jersey : St. Anthony Guild 
Press. 1953. Pp. 312. Price 
3 dollars. 


Tis book does three things: it 
portrays the Franciscan ideal, 
teaches how to strive to attain 
it and reminds us that this ideal 
can inspire a Franciscan aposto- 
late today. It is destined primarily 
for Franciscans and is meant to 
deepen their knowledge of the 
spirit of their founder and to 


encourage their love and enthusi- 
asm for it. No Franciscan, 
however, would wish to hang a 
curtain over the ideas contained 
in Father Stier’s book. On the 
contrary, he would like to see 
them scattered on the four winds. 


The Franciscan ideal is one of 
union with Christ, especially with 
the poor, humble and suffering 
Christ, through a literal and even 
an extremist living of the Gospels. 
Francis would have summed up 
the Gospels in one word—poverty. 
And, for him, poverty meant. 
detachment from all earthly things 
material and immaterial. In was 
the royal road which ended in 
the ideal—the individual’s ‘‘trans- 
formation into Christ.” 

Father Stier writes with warmth 
and vigour of this Franciscan 
ideal. He tells us what is distinc- 
tive about it and he shows that 
it is rooted in the Pauline doctrine. 
of the primacy of Christ, a doc- 
trine which has always been dear 
to Franciscan theologians and 
saints. We can, he says, hope to. 
attain this ideal if we allow the 
two great Franciscan virtues of 
poverty and love to run like a 
fil conducteur through our daily 
life of prayer, mortification and 
good works. 

It is a pity that the author 
devotes comparatively few 
pages to the Franciscan apostolate 
in the world of today. So much 
has already been written on the 
ideal that little that is new can. 
be added. Indeed Father Stier’s 
work is strikingly similar in places. 
to a book published in 1949— 
P. Vitus a Bussum’s De Spirituali- 
tate Franciscana. Newer and more 
profitable ground could be covered. 
we think, if the author contented 
himself with a brief outline of the 
ideal. and devoted his page, 
instead to proving that in th, 
Franciscan spirit we can find , 
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very real remedy for many of the 
ills of our materialistic world. 
The. author is guilty of some 
exaggerations and inaccuracies. 
Is it true that everything that has 
happened in the Church since 
Francis lived has been stamped 
with his spirit ? (p. 27) Are all 
extraordinary mystical pheno- 
mena either illusions and patho- 
logical states, or graces given for 
others and not for one’s personal 
sanctification ? (p.144). 
NicHoLas EGAN 


Seén O Liing. 


Art O Griofa. 
Sdirséal 


Baile Atha Cliath : 
agus Dill. Luach 25/-. 


Is contuirteach an obair { beath- 
aisnéis a scriobh faoi dhuine a 
raibh a ainm in 4irde i gcursai 
poilitiochta, agus a mbionn sar- 
afocht dé réir faci. Ba bhaolach 
an gné mar sin, a thég tdar air 
nuair a thosnaigh sé ar bheath- 
aisnéis Airt Ui Ghriofa. Rinneséan 
obair dheacair sin go slachtmhar. 

Ni cuirtear pdipéar ami san 
leabhar toirtiuil seo ag tracht ar 
éige an fhir: tosafonn sé ldith- 
reach, beagnach, ag tiis na hoibre 
a@ rinne an fear diograsach seo ar 
son na hEireann. feoil na 
beatha curtha ar chonablach na 
staire ag an tdar; agus td, go 
hdirithe, caibidil bred faoi imeach- 
tai an Chonartha, gur beag nach 
dialann ar deire bliana 1921 é. 
Na cuntaisi a scriobhadh go dti 
seo faoin gConradh, ba léir 6n 
dara leathanach intinn a n-tdar 
faoi. Is creiditint don leabhar 
seo go mbionn duine amhrasach 
go deire, beagnach. Ni leabhar 
staire é seo baileach, ach scéal 
aon bheatha amhdin; agus is 
dual go mbeadh claonas éigin i 
dtreo an dabhair ann. Pé scéal é, 
t& fuileach fianaise agus tagartha 
tugtha sios dé. Laige amhdain, 


‘-béidir, an iomarca sontas 


thuirt do bhéalfhianaise ann. 
Arbh fhearr an leabhar seo 
as Gaeilge 6 this deire? Na 


freagramais ré sciopa! Na tag- 
arthai a tugtar, is as Béarla a 
saolaiodh a mbundite mér: nach 
mbeadh easpa neithiilachta ina 
leithéidi a chur as Gaeilge ? 
Béidir é; ach ni déigh liom é. 
D’aistrigh an t-ddar roinnt mhaith 
acu, agus d’eirigh c6 maith sin 
leis go gcailltear ann sinn n6é go 
gceuireann ré Bhéarla i gcuimhne 
airis dhtiinn. Cinnte, ta dréachta 
dob a choinnedil ina gcéad 
chruth: cuirim i geds aiste fioch- 
mhar Ui Ghriofa faoin bpreasdil 
(Il. 249-250) ach nil gd, cheapfa, 
leis an leathré Bhéarla (d’fhonn 
neithitlachta? d’fhonn mhinithe?) 
ag briseadh isteach cé minic sin 
ar rithim na Gaeilge ann. Théigfd 
uaidh nach rabh an t-idar sdch 
muinineach as a chuid Gaeilge, 
agus cuireann sé blas an aistrit- 
chain ar an leabhar. 

Ba thrua go gcuirfeadh. Ta 
leabhar ciramach scriofa go soi- 
léir ag Sedn O Ling. B’fhearrde 
an natige leabhra eile mar é. 

Lzon O MoroHaIn 


Obedience. Volume III of the 
Series Religious Life. London : 
Blackfriars Publications. 1953. 
Pp. 289. Price 16/6. 

THis volume, the third of the 

Religious Life series, is the Eng- 

lish version of twenty papers 

read at the annual conference held 
by La Vie Spirituelle in 1950. On 
this occasion the membership of 
the conference was extended to 
include Nuns—members of the 

National Committee of Nuns in 

France—and several of the papers 

were contributed by them. The 

aim of the conference was ‘‘to take 
stock of the nature and require- 
ments of the virtue and vow of 
obedience, both under their un- 
changeable aspect and in what is 
common to all forms of religious 
life, as well as from the standpoint 
of its ‘adaptation’ to female psy- 
chology and to contemporary 
circumstances.”’ 

No conference dealing with the 
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religious life could have under- 
taken a more useful or important 
task, or, let it be said at once, 
accomplished it with greater suc- 
cess. Obedience is the funda- 
mental virtue of the religious state 
but for the younger people of our 
time, particularly in continental 
countries, it gives rise to many 
problems, not only in its actual 
practice but even in the ac- 
ceptance of its principles. The 
gross abuse of power by authori- 


’ tarian regimes has shaken their 


faith in authority and their up- 
bringing tends to make them 
excessively jealous of their 
independence and personal initia- 
tive. And, it must be confessed, 
the presentation of the subject as 
found even in some of the stan- 
dard spiritual works is not 
calculated to allay their mis- 
givings. Written for an older 
world, they could not be expected 
to envisage the problems and 
conditions of a new age. There 
was need of a new exposition of 
the meaning and principles of 
religious obedience which would 
take account of the mentality and 
psychology of our young people 
and which would be presented in a 
language they could understand. 
This we have in the papers before 
us. 

The papers are grouped under 
four headings. In the first group 
we have an account of the history 
and development of religious obed- 
ience from the earliest ages of 
monastic life. The papers of the 
second group are doctrinal and 
taken together give an excellent 
explanation of the theology of 
obedience, particularly in its ap- 
plication to religious women. The 
last paper of this section gives a 
brief but very clear exposition of 
the doctrine of Spiritual Child- 
hood. The third section of the 
book deals with the relation 
between obedience and psycholo- 
gical and spiritual maturity, again 
with special reference to religious 


women. The fourth section is 
experimental; the papers are 
written by those who have had 
actual experience of dealing with 
novices and young religious and 
give an-account of the problems 
they encountered and the methods 
they found most helpful in solving 
them. Throughout we find thor- 
oughness, precision and, in the 
last two sections particularly, a 
keen awareness of modern condi- 
tions of life. There is no lowering 
of ideals, no toning down of 
principles, but principles and es- 
sentials are carefully distinguished 
from that which ismerely acciden- _ 
tal and which in changed cir- 
cumstances of time and place 
can be a hindrance rather than a 
help to spiritual progress. Some 
of the questions discussed may not 
be of immediate interest outside 
France, but the principles invoked 
in their solution and the doctrinal 
explanations are of universal ap- 
plication and will be found most 
helpful by religious everywhere. 


Where authorship is so varied 
it. was not to. be expected that all 
contributions would be of equal 
merit. In some of the papers the 
treatment seems unnecessarily ab- 
struse and technical; in others, 
clearness has been sacrificed to 
compression, though in some ins- 
tances the translation may be 
accountable for the obscurity. 
And it may be well to warn that 
this is not a book for easy 
spiritual reading but for serious 
study. But those who study it 
will be amply repaid, and such 
defects as we have noted do not 
detract from its general excellence. 
To all who seek light on a most 
‘important subject these papers 
are warmly recommended. In 
particular those who are charged 
with the training of religious, 
retreat masters and spiritual direc- 
— will find it an invaluable 
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